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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Vol. 40. Boston, January, 1908. No. 8. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


To all God’s creatures of every name—all to whom He has 
given the power of language, and equally all to whom, for His 
wise purposes, He has denied it, we earnestly wish that the 
year upon which we now enter may prove a Happy New Year, 
desiring devoutly to ask Him, the Author of all mercies, that 
to all it may be more richly filled with His visible goodness, 
and that He will hasten that golden age when the ‘lion and 
the lamb shall lie down. together, and a little child shall lead 


OUR EIGHTY-FIFTH THANKSGIVING. 


My dear Mr. Angell: How did you spend your eighty-fifth 
Thanksgiving Day this year? 

Answer: The great storm that we had on our ‘coast just 
before Thanksgiving, with its loss of life and property, called 
my attention to what I have thought of and written about 
before, that the life savers, employed all along our coasts by 
our:Government, frequently running terrible risks, have never 
received any pensions such as other seamen in the employment 
of our Government have always had. I thought I could not 

» doa better work on Thanksgiving Day than to prepare a petition 
from our American Humane Education Society, representing its 
over seventy thousand Bands of Mercy, asking Congress to 
enact a suitable law to remedy this great wrong. So I delegated 
my good wife to represent me at a happy Thanksgiving festival 
in a neighboring city, and sat down and drafted such a petition 
to Congress, and then wrote our Junior Senator, Winthrop 
Murray Crane, asking him to kindly owe it; and then mapped 
out a plan to call the attention of all the about twenty thousand 
newspapers and magazines that receive our paper every month 
to the importance of the subject, and to ask their kind assistance. 
Then I dictated various articles for the press; and then ate, 
with my assistant, a quiet little dinner; and enjoyed a call 
from a few friends; and so felt that I had done about as much 
on my eighty-fifth Thanksgiving Day as could be reasonably 
expected. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS.: 


“Rising out of the valley on the Denver and Leadville Line 
of the Colorado and Southern Railway Company the pegs 3 
again enters the mountains and through forty miles of ric 
mining country the traveler is borne toward the Cloud City. 
At Robinson the train stops to give passengers an opportunity 
to look upon one of the most remarkable natural formations 
in the mountains. Jt is the Mount of the Holy Cross. This 

_ mountain is one of the interesting landmarks of the — 
MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS ON THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 24 the photographs of the cross have ‘ound their way to the 
NEAR LEADVILLE. Vatican at Rome.’’—Picturesque Colorado. 
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ROBIN’S NEW YEAR. 


On the snowy branch of the holly-bush 
A gay little redbreast sings: 

“Happy New Year to all, to all,’’ says he, 
Oh! loudly his greeting rings. 

And in the warm nursery, way high up 
From the window-pane looks down 

A dear little girl with sunshiny hair 
And a boy with eyes so brown. 


To robin they call, ‘‘Ho, ho! little bird, 
Why singing so gayly, pray? 

The snow is so deep, the wind is so keen, 
You'll freeze with the cold to-day.” 

“TIcicles hang on the mistletoe bough 
And snow on the meadow lies, 

But I fear not the cold this New Year’s morn,” 
The brave little bird replies. 


“For God He is good, and God He is love, 
He made the land and the sea; 

And the God that sees when the sparrows fall 
Will also take care of me.”’ 

Then he eats with a thankful heart the crumbs 
That the small white hands let fall, 

And sings from his swing in holly-bush, 
“ Happy New Year to all, to all!” 


HOW GARIBALDI WON THE CITY— 
WORTHY OF THOUGHT. 


Garibaldi wanted to capture a fortified 
Italian city, held by a large force of Aus- 
trians. Its capture by direct attack was im- 
possible. So one day he appeared before 
the walls with a part of his army, and after 
a short battle took to his heels. The Aus- 
trians rushed out in pursuit, but failed to 
overtake him. When they returned the 
city had been captured by another division 
of Garibaldi’s army, and there was nothing 
left for them but to retreat. In great hu- 
mane movements careful and wise _fore- 
thought is sometimes quite as effective as 
in war. The Roman Catholic paper fails to 
convert the Protestant who never reads it. 
The Protestant paper fails to convert the 
Catholic who never reads it. 

The Peace paper, and the Temperance 
paper, and the Religious tract, however 
gratifying to those who pay for them, have 
no influence whatever on those who never 
read them; while ‘‘Black Beauty,” claiming 
to be neither a religious, peace or temper- 
ance publication, goes into hundreds of 
thousands of unchristian, intemperate and 
anarchist homes to preach in most effective 
form the great Christian doctrines of peace, 
temperance, observance of the Sabbath, kind- 
ness, justice and mercy. ; 

To those of our readers who carefully, in- 
telligently and reflectively study the columns 
of Our umb Animals from month to month, 
it may be apparent that this paper, purporting 
to teach kindness to God’s lower creatures, is 
standing — a platform upon which all 
agree, and obtaining a hearing from a vast and 
most influential audience [including some 
twenty thousand American editors], which may 
result not only in increased kindness to the 
lower animals, but in grand triumphs for gen- 
eral humanity and Christian civilization. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO HUMANE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 


In memory of Arioch Wentworth’s bequest 
in aid of the humane work of our American 
Humane Education Society we now offer at 
our offices two hundred thousand copies of 
our popular books, ‘‘Black Beauty,’”’ ‘“‘The 
Strike at Shane’s,’”’ and ‘‘Our Gold Mine at 
Hollyhurst,”’ in good editions, at the nominal 
price of two and a half cents per copy, in lots 
of one hundred and upwards [that being just 
about half of their cost to us}. Orders from 
booksellers, ublishers, humane societies, 
institutions of every kind, both Catholic and 
Protestant, Sunday schools, and Bands of 
Mercy, and the humanely disposed every- 
where, will be filled on receipt of the above 

rice, transportation to be paidjby receivers. 
his one offer [as our readers will easily as- 


certain by calculation] may cost our American 
Humane Education Society five thousand 
dollars, saying nothing of clerk hire, office 
rents, etc., but if it results in the judicious 
distribution of two hundred thousand copies 
of these humane books we think the money 
could in no way be better used; and we sin- 
cerely hope that some of the good friends of 
animals will send our American Humane 
Education Society donations which will enable 
it to double the offer it is now making. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Mass. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk St., Boston. 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF THOU- 
SANDS. 


There are hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in this country who receive no humane 
education in either the churches or Sunday 
schools, which large numbers of them never 
attend. They are soon to become citizens of 
our country and hold largely in their hands 
its future destiny. There is but one place 
where these children can be humanely edu- 
cated, and that is in our public schools, and 
no better way of doing it has been found thus 
far than by the formation of ‘Bands of 
Mercy.” 

To the hundreds of thousands of children 
of drunken and criminal parents it is useless to 
urge love to the fathers who whip them or 
to the mothers who abuse them, and as to 
loving the Almighty, His name is seldom used 
by hundreds of thousands of them except in 
words of blasphemy. 

But there is hardly one of these children 
but can be readily taught in our public schools 
to do kind acts and say kind words to the 
lower animals which they are constantly 
meeting, and which are always grateful for 
every kindness shown; and children so taught 
will soon find out that every such kind act 
and word makes not only the animals but 
themselves happier, and so will be laid the 
foundations of humanity and true religion in 
all the relations of life. 

Among the sixty-one large public schools 
which I once had the pleasure of addressing 
in Boston, and the many I have addressed 
elsewhere, I never found one that did not ex- 
press interest in what I urged in regard to 
kindness to the lower animals, and in some of 
the roughest city schools I found the deepest 
interest. 

Laws and their enforcement by prosecutions 
are necessary, but a thousand times more im- 
portant is humane education, not only for 
the protection of the lower animals, but for 
the protection of paret and life. 

The great work of this century will, I hope, 
bring a humane education which will make 
among civilized nations armies, navies, and 
fortifications only the relics of a semi-barbar- 
ous age, and will cause to be inscribed on 
their banners what is inscribed on that of our 
“American Humane Education Society,” 
Glory to God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, 
Justice, and Mercy to Every Living Creature. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A MISTAKE. 


To say that a Band of Mercy, unless con- 
tinued through a series of months or years, 
does no good, is simply a mistake. If nothing 
had ever been done in regard to a Band of 
Mercy except the giving of but one address 
and taking the pledge from the school that 
the children will try thereafter to be kind to 
all living creatures, the influence of that one 
address and signing of the pledge may mould 
the character of the children for humanity 
during their whole future lives. They will 
never forget a thing of that kind and will al- 
ways be reminded of it whenever they see or 
hear of a case of cruelty. 

A few verses put into the hands of a little 


schoolboy, away up in the mountains of New 
Hampshire, resulted in giving me the assist- 
ance without which I should never have been 
able to organize the Illinois Humane Society 
and all the money and time that I spent in its 
organization would have resulted in failure. 
A single sermon on the subject of ‘‘Kindness 
to Animals,” heard by United States President 
Hayes, when he was at school in Cambridge, 
Mass., led him to put into his message to 
Congress, almost verbatim, what I had written 
on “Animal Transportation.” 

One little talk I once had with a Hartford, 
Connecticut, schoolgirl resulted in the for- 
mation of the Connecticut Humane Society. 
The founding of our over seventy thousand 
Bands of Mercy, with their between two and 
three millions members, will reach not only 
those who sign the pledge but in a multitude 
of cases their children and children’s children. 

Every Band of Mercy is a blessing to all 
who come within the reach of its influence. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


VIVISECTION, “BLACK BEAUTY,” AND 
THE FOUR ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZES OF OUR AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Our readers will find in this issue the prize 
essays of our American Humane Education 
Society for and against vivisection, which 
are i eg to present the strongest argu- 
ments that can be found on both sides of this 
important question. We send out between 
sixty and seventy thousand copies of them, 
and hope they may result in thousands of 
discussions by the press and in all our edu- 
cational institutions. 

The American play of “Black Beauty”’ is 
having a remarkable success. We think 
there has come to our table more than a 
hundred newspaper notices, all speaking in 
its praise. In due time the English play of 
“Black Beauty” will follow, and we think 
from the exhibitions of these two plays, 
widely over our country and elsewhere, will 
come a considerable fortune to their mana- 
gers. No thousand dollars was ever spent 
more judiciously by any Society than by 
our American Humane Education Society in 
securing these two theatrical plays of ‘‘Black 
Beauty.” 

The second thousand dollar prize offer of 
our American Humane Education Society for 
the best drama of the ‘‘Christ of the Andes’’ 
we expect is going to produce a play which 
all Christian men and women, both Catholic 
and Protestant, will be anxious to see. 

The other two prize offers of a thousand 
dollars by our American Humane Education 
Society are expected to bring stories of as 
interest as ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; the 

rst story showing the folly and wickedness 
of international wars, and the second being 
the story best calculated to make the rich 
and poor more kind to each other and so 
harmonize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 

The time of competition for these two last 
prizes ended January 1, 1908, and the com- 
petition for the prize play of ‘‘The Christ of 
the Andes” ends March 1, 1908. Our hope 
is to have these stories of so great interest 
that we shall be able at once to offer two more 

rizes of a thousand dollars each for dramas 
ounded on them which will be wanted, not 
only in our own but in many other countries, 
and out of these prize stories and dramas we 
hope that vastly more can be accomplished 
by our American Humane Education Society 
for the promotion of peace on earth and good 
will than is likely to be accomplished by the 
Hague Conference. 

Of course our readers will understand that 
these prize offers of a thousand dollars by 
our American Humane Education Society are 
not for essays, but for stories of such intense 
interest that they will be likely to be read by 
millions in all civilized nations. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
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PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


To the Honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America: 


represents the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, in- 
corporated by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, and which has or- 
ganized in the United States over 
seventy thousand Bands of Mercy, 
with between two and three millions 
members, that the time has come 
when some law should be enacted by 
which the life-savers on our coasts 
employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment shall have pensions similar 
to those given to the sailors in our 
navy. Thes_ life-savers are sub- 
jected frequently to terrible risks in 
saving the lives of passengers and 
crews of vessels, and we believe that 
every member of your Honorable 
Senate and House will agree that 
they are deserving of pensions. 

we respectfully pray 
that your honorable bodies will enact 
a law which shall give pensions to 
these life-savers as they are now 
given to other seamen. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


By GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


— 


THE LIFE-SAVERS 


AT WORK. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON. 
December 5, 1907. 
Mr. George T. Angell, President, 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—I have your letter of the 3d 
inst. forwarded from Dalton and, in the same 
mail, that of yesterday. I shall take pleasure 
in introducing in the Senate the petition re- 
ferred to. Very truly yours, 

; (Signed) W. M. CRANE. 


TO THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


I have had the above petition presented 
to Congress, and would most respectfully ask 
the editors of the about twenty thousand news- 
papers and magazines who receive Our Dumb 
Animals every month to help us obtain this 
most just and deserved action of Congress. 


FROM MR. ANGELL’S ADDRESS TO THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
NOVEMBER. 1887. 

Two Kinds of Armies. 

There are two kinds of armies in the world 
—armies of cruelty and armies of mercy. 

Of one kind are the armies of war. 

For thousands of vears they have been 
marching onto battlefields for the purpose 
of destroying human life. 

Personally, the individuals composing those 
armies have had no cause of offence; per- 
sonally, they might have been friends. Many 
of them have belonged to the same Christian 
churches and have been looking forward to 
an inheritance in the same heaven. 

Yet at the command of politicians the 
have marched onto battlefields to kill eac 
other, and the armies which could kill the 
greater number—pile the battle grounds with 
the largest heaps of dead and wounded horses 
and men—have won glorious victories, and 
costly monuments have been erected to tell 
future generations what a noble thing it is 
for Christian men to kill each other in this way. 

But within the past few — somethin 
new has come onto these battlefields, an 
the distant spectator looking over the smoke 
of the battle has seen floating from the top 
of some high building on either side a flag 
different from all the rest—a white flag with a 
red cross on it. 

What does that mean? 


It means another army on that battlefield, 
seeking to save the lives which the others are 
seeking to destroy—going out with stretchers 
—bringing in the wounded—binding up the 
wounds—taking messages to the wives and 
mothers at home—speaking words of comfort 
and cheer to the dying. 

It is one division of the great army of mercy. 

On the stormy nights of winter, when t 
tempest is on, and the great waves come rollin 
in on our Atlantic coast, if you could loo 
through the darkness you would see for hundreds 
of mules along the coast, strong men, bronzed 
by exposure to the weather, walking all night 
long like sentinels up and down, peering out 
into the darkness. 

By and by a great steamer 
—comes driving ashore. signal light is 
flashed, other strong men come hurrying down 
the coast with life-saving apparatus. If a boat 
can live, the lije-boat is launched and, manned 
by brave fellows, pulls out into the storm. Ifa 
boat cannot live, then a life line is fired over 
the vessel, a cable is drawn on board, a chair 
is rigged on the cable, and backward and forward 
it plies until every passenger and every sailor 
is saved. 

Another division of the great army of mercy. 

A fire breaks out to-night here in Nashville 
in some high building, and the sleepers, sud- 
denly awakened, rush down and out of the 
building—now the staircase is burning—now 
a frantic mother discovers that her little child 
has been left sleeping in the fourth story. 

But the fire alarm has ac alae 
the horses galloping down the street—a ladder 
is planted against the building, a brave fire- 
man goes up, a stream of water is turned on 
him to protect him from the flames, he enters 
the building, he comes to the window with the 
little child in his arms, he descends the ladder 
and places it in the arms of its mother. 

Another division of the great army of mercy. 

And here comes this wonderful organization 
of yours, seeking to save from worse than wars 
that murder, or waters that drown, or fires 
that burn. 

What a power it has already. How rapidly 
it has grown. 

What is the secret? 

I have read that a certain king once under- 
took to build a temple to the Almighty, and 
that he might have all the glory to himself 
alone, commanded that no one should be 
permitted to help. When completed, he 
directed that his name should be inscribed 
on the wall to stand forever as the giver. But 


in the night an angel came and erased his 
name from the wall, and wrote in place of it 
the name of a poor widow. 

The king in wrath commanded the widow 
to come before him, and demanded what she 
had done toward the building of the temple. 
With fear she answered: ‘I loved the Lord 
and wanted to do something to hel 
His house; but you had commande 
wise, so I only gave a few wisps of hay to the 
horses that drew the stones.’ And the king 
commanded that her name should remain 
where the angel had written it, because she 
had worked for the glory of God, while he had 
worked only for his own. 

And there, my friends, is the secret of this 
great organization of yours. While poli- 
ticians all over this country are sitting on 
their political fences, crying out, good da! 
—good Devil! (for we don’t know whose 
hands we are going to fall into )—here comes 
this great army of Christian women marching 
under the banner of the cross, without one 
selfish purpose or thought, seeking only the 
glory of God and the welfare of mankind 

Ij one with God is a majority, what are two 
hundred thousand? 

Wise, I think, will be the party that recog- 
nizes the power of two hundred thousand 
Christian women marching under the banner 
of the cross, and foolish, I think, as Belshazzar, 
when the fingers of a hand wrote on his palace 
wall, will be the party that tries to ignore it. 


A SPLENDID CLOSING SENTENCE. 


There comes to our table the address of 
Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, president of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, before its thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention, held November 8 to 13, at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

It is a splendid address, worthy of the 
successor of our good friend, Frances E. 
Willard, who wrote us many years ago: ‘‘] 
look upon your mission as a sacred one, not 
second to any founded in the name of Christ.” 
But the particular sentence to which we refer 
in Mrs. Stevens’ address is the last, but one 
in the address, and reads as follows: ‘I wish 
there might fe into every home the paper, 
Our Dumb Animals, edited by George T. 
Angell, Boston, Mass., president and founder 
of the American Bands of Mercy, and President 
of the American Humane Education Society.”’ 

Just twenty years ago Miss Willard invited 
us to address the National Convention, held 
then, as now in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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A DRAMA AGAINST VIVISECTION, 
WRITTEN BY TWO EMINENT 
GERMAN. PHYSICIANS. 


We see in the New -York Sunday World of 
8. that two eminent’ German 
phy sicians,~Drs: von der Wernitz and Karl 

eiss,' have written anti-vivisection 
drama, which: has been put upon: the stage 
at the Sans Souci ‘Theatre’ in Berlin, and is 
attracting wide attention from medical men 
The scene of the drama is’ laid 
The play appears ~to* be one 


« calculated to lead to a world-wide discussion. 


'ded by the Paris medical faculty that | 


mistakes. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


There comes to my table this morning, 
copied from. the York’ Herald -of 
Sunday, December 15th, the following: 


VIVISECTION BARRED IN PARIS. 
(Special Cable to'the New York Herald.) 


PARIS, Saturday.—It has been deci- 


there shall-be no chance of vivisection 
or animal surgery in Paris. This-scien; 
tific body rejected the proposal made by 
some of the members of the Municipal 
Council, thought to be interested in 
science, to establish a professorship for 
the purpose of initiating for students a 
practice of surgery by experimenting on 
dogs and other living animals. 

The medical faculty replied that this 
has nothing to do with science and noth- 
ing justifies such vivisection. By oper- 
ating on animals the students never 
learn how to operate on the human body, 
but rather are led to make serious 
The faculty added it consid- 
ered that vivisection was inhuman and 
even immoral. 


If this special cable to the New York 
Herald, printed by the Herald in its 
issue of December 15th is correct, the 
attention of all medical men throughout 
the entire world will be called to the 
subject. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


T 


A VERY IMPORTANT MASSACHU- 
SETTS LAW FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Section 76, of Chapter 212, of the revised 
laws of Massachusetts, reads: ‘“‘Sheriffs, 
Deputy Sheriffs, Constables and Police Officers 
shall prosecute all violations of the provisions 
of sections seventy to seventy -three, inclu- 
sive, which come to their notice.’ Sections 
seventy to seventy-three are laws enacted 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
section seventy being: 


CHAPTER 


Whoever overdrives, over- 
loads, drives when overloaded, overworks, 
tortures, torments, deprives of necessar 
sustenance, cruelly beats, mutilates or bills 
an animal, or causes or procures an animal. to 
be so overdriven, overloaded, driven when 
overloaded, overworked, tortured, tormented, 
deprived of necessary sustenance, cruelly 
beaten, mutilated or killed, and whoever, 
having the charge or custody of an animal, 
either as owner or otherwise, inflicts wun- 
necessary cruelty upon it, or unnecessarily 
fails to provide it with proper food, drink, 
shelter or protection from the weather, and 
whoever as owner, possessor or person having 
the charge or custody of an animal, cruelly 
drives or works it when unfit for labor, or 
cruelly abandons it, or carries it or causes it 
to be carried in or upon a vehicle, or other- 


212. 


Section 70. 


wise, in an unnecessary, cruel or inhuman 
manner, or knowingly and wilfully authorizes 
or permits it to be subjected to utinecessar 
torture, suffering or crmalty of any kind, shall 
be punished’ by imprisonment for not more 
than one year or by a fine of not more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or by both such 


fine and imprisonment. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR: MASSACHUSETTS GOVERNOR’S 
NARROW ESCAPE. 


The narrow escape which our good friend, 
Governor Guild, recently: had from being 
shot by an insane man in his own room at 
our State House, calls to mind that Governor 
Butler used to have his dog by the side of his 
desk: at the State House. That dog seemed 
to have a wonderful power of telling who were 
the Governor’s friends. _We remember very 
clearly one instance in which a gentleman we 


‘knew, not a-friend of the Governor’s, called 


at the State House one day and the Governor’s 
dog immediately rushed at. him’ furiously; 
while, on the other hand, in several instances, 
when we had occasion to call upon the Gov- 
ernor, the dog received us with the greatest 
kindness. We remember reading some years 
ago that the Superintendent of the Sing Sing 
Prison. whenever he received a fresh’ batch 
of prisoners, subjected them to the inspection 
of his dog, and said he could always tell what 
kind of fellows they were by the way his dog 
received them. 

Thousands of stories have been written and 
told of the remarkable intelligence of dogs. 
Some years ago at Ashland, Wisconsin, we 
were introduced to the richest banker there, 
and when we found him alone in his office told 
him that he ought to have a big dog there for 
protection. He laughed at the idea, but a 
few months later was compelled at the point 
of a revolver to go inside and be locked up 
in his own bank safe, where he was found 
almost dead from suffocation when he was 
released. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


We desire to call special attention to the 
fact that we have at our rooms, 19 Milk Street, 
an officer at all hours of both night and day, 
Sundays aud holidays included, who will 
promptly attend to all complaints, and who 
can at all hours telephone police headquarters 
and receive all aid needed; also that our 
ambulance can be called at all hours of the 
day and night. 

Among our best friends are the police of 
Boston, who receive our paper every month, 
have bound volumes of our publications at 
their stations, and are always glad to help us. 
Our telephone is Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Main 1226. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FROM BOSTON EVENING RECORD OF 
DEC. 11. 


That Boston policemen , are especially 
disposed to be kind to animals and never 
hesitate to arrest anyone who is found abusing 
them, is a tribute from George T. Angell, the 
venerable president of the 5. P. C. A. He 
especially mentioned Supt. pierce who, he 
says, has given - society great assistance. 

* * * * 

A driver wre was beating his horse the 
other day was very much surprised when a 
little Band of Mercy boy snatched the whip 
out of his hand. The driver was no match 
for the youngster in running and the little 
fellow still has the whip. 


PLEASANT LETTERS. 


We may be mistaken, but we doubt whether 
there is an editorial office in North America 
where a greater number of pleasant letters 
are received than at the office of this paper 
which it gives us so to edit. 

ANGELL. 


FROM MANY EDITORS. 
' We are receiving from many editors kind 
notices of our work. 
We have from a N. Y. editor a reprint of 


“nearly a whole page of our paper, closing, 


“‘We extend our congratulations to a man who 
is in the right and dares to proclaim it.’ 

And with the above we find this from the 
Nebraska Granger: “One of the periodicals 
that is never thrown aside unread is that 
edited by the President of ‘The American 
Humane Education Society.’ It is ever out- 
spoken for the right—catering neither to 
political party, aristocracy, plutocracy, nor 
to- any particular church. Below will be 
found nearly two columns of selections from 
it.’ 

And with this we find another from The 
Lewiston (Illinois) Democrat: “If we should 
be asked to name the best paper in motive and 
gracious injluence in America, it would be 
Our Dumb Animals, of Boston, Mass. And 
if we should be asked to name the grandest 
man in America, he would be the President 
of ‘The American Humane Education So- 
ciety,’ representing over 70,000 American 


- “Bands of Mercy.’”’ 


As to being the grandest man, we respect- 
fully decline the honor; but if our friend had 
asserted that we are in the grandest work in 
America, we could have truthfully said that 
there is no other for which we would wish to 
exchange it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE SECRET. 


In our November issue we attempted to 
answer the question: What is the secret of 
your activity at your present age, Mr. Angell? 

A reader writes us a kind letter, from which 
we take this: 


“Dear Mr. Angell,— 

“Pardon me if I take a few minutes of your 
valuable time about the ‘Secret’ in your last 
issue. 

“T could not help wondering when I read 
that article if you really did not know that 
those prayers of your good friends and mother 
have been a shield about you, and that in 
answer to those prayers you have been guided 
and protected. 

“Are you not doing God’s work when you 
are teaching mercy? 

“With a proper understanding you would 
know that you ought to live far into this cen- 
tury, and enjoy seeing millions of ‘Bands of 
Mercy’ flourishing all over the world. There 
as no ‘Secret’ about it. 

‘From a friend and reader of your noble 
paper.’ 


A PHOTOGRAPH WE PRIZE. 


We are pleased to receive, on December 7, 
a very beautiful photograph, taken in Venice, 
Italy, of Miss Georgiana Kendall of New York 
City, a lady whom we have had the pleasure 
of knowing for many years, and whose pen is 
constantly occupied in promoting humane 
objects intended to make the world happier 
and better. But the particular thing in re- 
gard to which we feel immensely grateful to 
her is: that many years ago she brought to 
our notice the book, “Black Beauty,’”’ which 
had, up to that time, attracted but very little 
attention in England and none in this country, 
and which publishers thought so little of that 
all its writer, Anna Sewell, could obtain for 
it was twenty pounds (one hundred dollars ). 
That kind act of Miss Kendall’s, in bringing 
this book to our attention, has now caused 
more than three millions copies to be circulated 
in many languages, two plays to be written 
to be widely used by theatrical audiences, 
and there is a*strong probability that its 
mission will not be ended until it is read by 
other millions in the languages of all civilized 
nations. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The Angel of Mercy passeth by on the other 


side and hath no tears to shed when the cruel 
man dies. 


| 
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From ‘Whose Home is the Wilderness,” by William J. Long. 
Published by Ginn & Company. 


“WHOSE HOME IS THE WILDERNESS.” | twice the bounty if he could devise any way 


A beautiful book with the above title, 


which contains many beautiful pictorial il- | 


lustrations, written by Rev. William J. Long, 
who has differed very widely from President 
Roosevelt in regard to the inhabitants of the 
woods, and published by Ginn & Company, 
Boston and London, comes to our table, 
and will probably be read with deep interest 
by tens of thousands of people. 

Two of its beautiful illustrations, the bear 
carrying his trap, and the deer and two 
fawns, we take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers with extracts in regard to the inhabit- 
ants of the woods represented in these two 
pictures. 

“IT saw that the new trail showed only the 
prints of the bear’s hind feet. I whistled for 
the old hunter who came quickly and looked 
once at the tell-tale tracks. ‘That’s him! 
He’s walkin’ on his hind-legs,’ he said briefly, 
and that was true as we soon discovered. 
The bear would drag the clog as long as it 
followed easily, but when it caught in a root, 
or when the pain in his pinched paw became 
too great, he would go back, pick up the clog, 
and go forward again, walking on his hind 
legs and carrying the drag in his arms. So 
we found him at last limping bravely forward. 
He was walking upright, the trap on one paw, 
the heavy clog under his free arm, and the 
chain clanking against his breast as he walked, 
as if he were handcuffed. 

“There is small glory for man in the in- 
cident. My own sympathies were entirely 
with the meer, and our trapper’s cunning 


| glance 


of removing the trap. 
* * * * * * 


“T was out for a es swim in the big lake 
one day when, as I ranged past a point, I 
shoreward and saw three deer—a 
doe and two fawns—feeding peacefully in a 
sheltered cove. Here was something much 
better than swimming. I had approached 
deer before in many ways, by day and night, 


| sometimes on foot, sometimes in a canoe, 


sometimes under shadow of the jack-light, 
sometimes from a tree over a salt-lick, but 
never as a frog in my own primitive element. 
So in a sudden spirit of curiosity I determined 
to find out how they would regard me or any 
other animal when they knew not what it 
was. 

“T had approached within perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, swimming low in the water and 
silently, when some slight motion caught the 
doe’s eye and she looked up and saw me. 
As she threw up her head I stopped and re- 
mained still as possible, just fanning the 
water with my hands to keep my head afloat, 
while the doe stood as if carved from marble, 
watching the strange thing intently. 

‘When the deer went to feeding again, 
apparently satisfied that I was nothing of 
any account, I rolled over on my back and 
pushed steadily shoreward till more than 
half the distance was covered, when I rolled 
back again, and there stood the doe and her 


| fawns, all three with raised heads and ears 


| tions about the 
seemed to us both a mean and detestable | 


thing as I tried unsuccessfully to free the | 
splendid brute, and offered the old hunter 


set forward, plainly asking a hundred ques- 
queer frog that they had 
never seen before.” 

We would be glad if the circulation of this 
book should reach the millions, for we think 


From ‘‘Whose Home is the Wilderness,’’ by William J. Long. 
Published by Ginn & Company. 


that all who read it will join with us in the 
wish that through the influence of our seventy 
thousand Bands of Mercy, and otherwise, the 
use of rifles and shot-guns in our woods may 
give way to cameras; and that to all the 
inhabitants of our forests may come a happier 
New Year than has ever before dawned upon 
them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ABOUT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


There comes to our table from Hudson 
Tuttle and Emma Rood Tuttle of Berlin 
Heights, Ohio, widely known for their writings, 
a book entitled, ‘‘A Golden Sheaf,’”’ in which 
we find the following relating to President 
Roosevelt : 

“Just recently our loved President Roose- 
velt has been taking a strong lesson in humane 
education from Mr. William J. Long, the 
nature writer, whose books Mr. Roosevelt, 
who is a hunter but not a naturalist, took it 
upon himself to criticise, and to state that 
Mr. Long is not true to nature. Mr. Long 
refutes this by giving the way he gets at the 
hearts of the wild things, and how Mr. Roose- 
velt gets at their hearts. The latter goes out 
to hunt, and the only way he gets at their 
hearts is to put bullets into them. He quotes 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s own books to prove the 
accusation. Here is one instance of a sports- 
man’s keen enjoyment: 

“A deer and: fawn appear. ‘He bore his 
antlers aloft; the snow lay thick on his 
mane; he sniffed the air as i walked. As 
I drew a bead his bearing of self-confidence 
changed to one of alarm. My bullet smote 
through the shoulder blades and he plunged 
wildly forward and fell full length on the 
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blood-stained snow. I 6x off my horse 
n. As 


and covered the faw: I pulled the 
trigger, down went the deer, the bullet havin 
gone into the back of its head. I felt muc 
pleased with it. My nerves were thrilling 
and my heart beating with eager, fierce ex- 
citement. Drawing a fine bead, I pressed 
the trigger. He did not reel, but I knew he 
was mine, for the blood sprang from both 
his nostrils and he fell, dying on his side 
before he had gone thirty rods, his hind 
quarters trailing. Racing forward I broke 
his neck.’”’ 
Several other quotations are given from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s writings of similar nature. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 


Several letters have come to us in regard 
to the exhibition at our Tremont Temple of 


the moving pictures of a Spanish bull-fight, 
witnessed by the young King and: Queen of 
Spain. We take down from our shelf a little 


account of college football fights, cut from 
an address by William Lloyd Garrison some 
years ago:— 

“Paul Bourget, the French critic, when 
lecturing at Cambridge, after witnessing a 
Harvard-Pennsylvania struggle, pronounced 
it ‘a terrible game, a game of young bul’dogs 
brought up to bite.’ 

“i military prowess is henceforth to be 
the aim of the republic, football is to be 
encouraged. It may produce Rough Riders, 
but what a sacrifice of educated manhood! 
For parents to bring boys into the world and 
rear them with infinite anxiety and expense, 
simply to be food for powder when ready to 
begin the labors and duties of life, encouraged 
to be soldiers by college presidents and pro- 
fessors, in causes morally indefensible, is the 
most lamentable waste of the most precious 
material in the universe.” ; 

In military prowess Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Lee, Johnson and Stonewall Jackson stood 
well, and we are not aware that either of 
them ever took part in a gambling college 
football fight, or was particularly skilful in 
the use of his fists. 


PUT UP THE SWORD. 
I have sung of the soldier’s glory 
As I never shall sing again; 
I have gazed on the shambles glory, 
I have smelled of the slaughter-pen. 


There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel leaf, 

And the pages of fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport; 

And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Is slain, and her child must die, 
That some sister or wife or daughter 
Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother— 
For such is the way of man— 

As we murder the useless mother 
For the ‘unborn astrakhan.” 


But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth the sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 
Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again? 
When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
Shall we worship the red deceiver, 
The devil that men call Fame? 
We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain; 
God asks us, over and over, 
‘Where is thy brother Cain?” 
JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, 
in The Century. 


TWO OF OUR ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZES. 


The time for competition for two of the 
one thousand dollar prizes, offered by our 
American Humane Education Society for 
the best story showing the folly and wicked- 
ness of international wars and for the best 
story calculated to make the rich and poor 
more kind to each other, expired on the first 
day of January, but it may be a month or 
more before the various stories offered will be 
all examined and the decisions made. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HOW CAN WE STOP WARS? 


I answer: I believe it is within the power 
of the Christian Church to stop almost every 
war. When the next threatens, let the 
clergy of all denominations meet in every 
city and town. and petition Congress to set- 
tle the dispute by arbitration. 

Let every clergyman on the next Sunday 
preach a sermon on war, and then circulate 
in his parish a petition against it. Let great 
union prayer meetings held in all our 
cities and towns, to pray that the war may 
be averted; and let Christians of all nations 
be invited by telegrams to join in that prayer. 

Let every Christian wife and mother, 
when war threatens, wear some emblem of 
mourning until the danger is past. If these 
things were done, I think few politicians 
would care to rise in Congress, or anywhere, 
to advocate war. 

When the united voices of the Christian 
Church shall demand peace on earth, good- 
will to men, great armies will be no longer 
needed, and Enristion chimes will ring out 
such melodies as the world has never heard. 

In this country, I think one of our first 
steps should be to so amend our constitu- 
tion that war shall never be declared except 
by a majority vote of the whole nation; and 
on that question every wife and mother who 
has husband or son liable to military duty 
should be permitted to vote. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ONE BULLET’S WORK. 


So you're taking the census, master? There’s three 
of us living still, 

My wife, an’ I, an’ our only son that folks call Whis- 
pering Bill; 

But Bill couldn’t tell ye his name, sir, an’ so it’s 
hardly worth giving, 

For ye see a bullet killed his mind, an’ left his body 
living. 


Sit down for a minute, master; you see Bill was only 
fifteen 

At the time o’ the War, an’ as likely a boy as ever 
this world has seen; 

An’ what with the news o’ battles lost, the speeches 
an’ all the noise, 

I guess every farm in the neighborhood lost a part 
of its crop of boys. 


*Twas harvest-time when Bill left home; every stalk 
in the fields o’ rye 

Seemed to stand tiptoe to see him off an’ wave him 
a fond good-bye; 

His sweetheart was here with some other girls—the 
saucy little miss! 

An’ pretending she wanted to whisper ’n his ear, 
she gave him a rousing kiss. 


Oh, he was a han’some fellow, an’ tender an’ brave 
an’ smart, 

An’ tho’ he was bigger than I was, the boy had a 
woman’s heart. 

I couldn’t control my feelings, but I tried with all 
my might, 

An’ his mother an’ me stood a crying till Bill was 
out o’ sight. 


His mother she often told him, when she knew he 
was going away, 

That God would take care o' him, maybe, if he didn’t 
forget to pray; 


An’ on the bloodiest battle-fields, when bullets 
whizzed in the air, 

An’ Bill was a-fighting desperit, he used to whisper a 
prayer. 


Oh, his comrades have often told me that Bill never 
flinched a bit 

When every second a gap in the ranks told where a 
ball had hit. 

An’ one night when the field was covered with the 
awful harvest of war, 

They found my boy 'mongst the martyrs of the 
cause he was fighting for. 


His fingers were clutched in the dewy grass— 
Oh, no sir, he wasn’t dead, 

But he lay sort of helpless an’ crazy with a rifle-ball 
in his head; 

An’ if Bill had really died that night I'd give all I’ve 
got worth giving; 

For ye see the bullet had killed his mind an’ left his 
body living. 


An officer wrote an’ told us how the boy had been 
hurt in the fight, 

But he said that the doctors reckoned that they 
could bring him around all right. 

An’ then we heard from a neighbor, disabled at 
Malvern Hill, 

That he thought in the course of a week or so he’d 
be coming home with Bill. 


We was that anxious to see him we'd sit up and 
talk at nights 

’Till the break of day had dimmed the stars an’ put 
out the northern lights; 

We waited and watched for a month or more, an’ the 
summer was nearly past, 

When a letter came one day that said they'd started 
for home at last. 


I'll never forget the day Bill came—’twas harvest- 
time again— 

An’ the air blown over the yellow fields was sweet 
with the scent of the grain; 

The dooryard was full o' the neighbors who had come 
to share our joy, 

An’ all of us sent up a mighty cheer at the sight of that 
soldier boy. 


An’ all of a sudden somebody said: ‘Alas! don’t the 
- boy know his mother?” 

An’ Bill stood a-whispering fearful like, an’ staring 
from one to another: 

“Don’t be afraid, Bill,” said he to himself, as he 
stood in his coat of blue, 

“Why, God'll take care of you, Bill, God’ll take care 
of you.” 


He seemed to be loading an’ firin’ a gun, and to act 
like a man who hears 
The awful roar of the battle-field a-sounding in his 


ears; 
I saw that the bullet had touched his brain an’ 
somehow made it blind, 
With the picture of war before his eyes an’ the fear 
of death in his mind. 


I grasped his hand, an’ says I to Bill, ‘‘Don’t 'ee 
remember me? 

I’m yer father—don’t ’ee know me? 
ened ye seem to be!” 

But the boy kept a whispering to himself, as if twas 
all he knew, 

God'll take care of you, Bill, God’ll take care of you.” 


How fright- 


He’s never known us since that day, nor his sweet- 
heart, an’ never will; 

Father an’ mother an’ sweetheart are all the same 
to Bill. 

And many’s the time his mother sits up the whole 
night through, 

An’ smooths his head an’ says, ‘‘Yes, Bill, God will 
take care of you.” 


Unfortunate? Yes, but we can’t complain. 
living death more sad, 

When the body clings to a life of shame an’ the soul 
has gone to the bad; 

An’ Bill is out of the reach of harm and danger of 
every kind, 

We only take care of his body, but God takes care of 
his mind. —Independent. 
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THE STORY OF 
THIS PICTURE. 


The old _ people, 
living in the house 
seen in this picture, 
through misfortune 
had become in debt 
to an unmerciful man 
who appears in the 
lower part of the pic- 
ture, and had agreed 
that if they did not 
hear from their son, 
away out in the min- 
ing regions of Colo- 
rado, before a certain 
day, they would give 
him their house for 
about one-half of its 
real value. Not hear- 
ing from their son 
they agreed to sign 
the deed, and the man 
in the sleigh is on his 
way to get possession 
of the house. Just at 
this time there came 
a telegram from the 
son, who had heard of 
his parents’ troubles, 
that they need not 
leave their home for 
he would pay all the 
debt. The post- 
master, sympathizing 
with the old people, 
wrapped up the tele- 
gram and put it in the 
mouth of his very in- 
telligent dog, which 
had been accustomed 
to carry letters across 
lots to the old 
people’s home, and 
sent him off with all 
speed to reach the old 
people before they 
signed the deed. The 
dog got there before 
the man did, and the 
old homestead was 
saved. A boy tried 
to stop the dog on the 
way, but did not suc- 
ceed. 


A DOCTOR’S HORSE. 


Physician Tells of Animal’s Conduct on a 
Stormy Night. 


The best story told in an evening of amus- 
ing talk at the Winnipeg Club meeting this 
week was that of Dr. Paul about his partner 
in business for a score of years or more, his 
horse. When the doctor and he were twenty 
years younger in practice Dr. Paul received a 
“hurry” night call from one of the best fami- 
lies in his circle. They lived a mile or more 
away in a rural neighborhood, and, although it 
was late at night and storming, the doctor 
rushed out there at full speed. 

On arriving in the yard at the house he 
threw the blanket hastily upon or rather at 
the horse (who never required hitching ) for 
it was found afterward lying on the ground at 
his side, and dashed into the house with his 
case of instruments. It turned out that the 
aged grandmother of the family had had a fall, 
that her shoulder was dislocated, that ether 
had to be administered the pain was so great— 
in short, the doctor could not take his hand off 
his work for three hours. All this while a 
driving sleet storm, the moisture freezing as 
it fell and giving everything a coat of ice, was 
beating upon his partner out in the yard. 

When the doctor finally emerged in the 
small hours it was to find the horse where he 
had left him, except that the rig was headed 
round for home. A daylight examination re- 


vealed the truth through the marks of the 
hoofs and wheels of the buggy that during his 
long wait of three hours in a pelting and freez- 
ing storm, the horse had a score of times made 
up his mind to go home and had gone down 
the road sometimes a quarter, sometimes half, 
of the way and then had thought this hard on 
the doctor and had turned back to wait as in 
duty bound.—Boston Transcript. 


TWO PLEASANT PICTURES. 


A friend calls to tell us of two pleasant 
pictures she has seen: 

(1) A kind driver, compelled to leave his 
horse in a cold, driving wind, on the corner of 
two of our streets, not only covered his horse 
with a thick blanket, but hung another 
between the front of the wagon and the horse, 
making a complete protection. 

(2) Another driver on Pinckney street, 
calling to his horse standing at a distance and 
with back tawards him, ‘‘Come here!” The 
horse most skillfully turned the big cart he was 
hitched to and came almost at a trot to his 
master, looking as though he felt proud of 
what he had done. The master gave him 
some kind pats as a reward, and in answer to 
a remark of our friend, said: ‘‘Oh, he always 
does that.” 


Where is your cat? 


ST. BERNARD DOG SAVES THREE LOST 
IN THE ALPS. 


Geneva, Switzerland, 1907.—The famous 
dogs of the St. Bernard hospice are main- 
taining their reputation as life-savers in the 
Alps. Their first rescue of the winter season 
was that of three Italians who lost their 
way in a snow storm while crossing the St. 
Bernard Pass. One of the dogs, Barry, a 
descendant of the celebrated dog of the same 
name, who established a record for life-saving, 
discovered two of the men, and ran back to 
the hospice toward the monks. When the 
two men had been taken to the hospice a 
searching party set out for their companion, 
who was found buried under several feet of 
snow.—San Francisco Examiner. 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 


On December 14 we received a letter from 
Dr. Paul Tempel of Boston that in Berlin, 
Germany, some seven thousand cab horses 
are driven without blinders, although the 
driving in that city is dangerous on account 
of the great numbers of automobiles. The 
doctor asserts that a very large number of 
horses are made blind by the use of blinders, 
while horses used in the saddle are almost 
never blind. He wants us to do what we can 
against the use of blinders as well as against 
docking and the high, tormenting checkreins. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, January, 1908. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons ywishing. Our, Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot, afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year.for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our..American. Humane Education Society 
sends this, paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines.., 


*. OUR »AMBULANCE 

Can be had.at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572. , 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“* Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month three 
hundred and forty-eight new branches of our Par- 
ent Band of Mercy, making a totai of seventy- 
one thousand seven hundred and seventeen, 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES, 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy, badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge én the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend td smaller numbers than five. 


VIVISECTION DECLARED BY THE 
PARIS MEDICAL FACULTY TO BE 
USELESS, INHUMAN AND IMMORAL. 


At the December meetings of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, held this morning, President An- 
gell reported that 4,285 animals had been 
examined in the investigation of complaints 
since last report, 102 horses taken from work, 
and 189 horses and other animals mercifully 
killed. 

Three hundred and forty-eight new Bands 
of Mercy were formed, making a total of 
347. 

President Angell reported that the play of 
“Black Beauty” is drawing large audiences 
in New England cities, and that sixty thou- 
sand copies of our prize essays for and against 
vivisection are now being printed and will in 
a few days be sent out widely to physicians, 
educational institutions, and the press over 
our country and elsewhere. 

President Angell also reported that two 
eminent German physicians have written a 
play against vivisection, which is attracting 
wide attention at one of the Berlin theatres. 
The scene, probably with reference to Pasteur, 
is laid in France. 

He also reported that in a special cable to 
the New York Herald he finds that the Paris 
medical faculty have declared that there shall 
be no chance of vivisection or animal surgery 
in Paris. They declare that by operating on 
animals the students never learn how to 
operate on the human body, but rather are 
led to make serious mistakes, and that the 
faculty considers vivisection to be inhuman 
and immoral. 


Boston, December 18, 1907. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 
Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 
For Western Massachusetis—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 
For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 
For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 
For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 


James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 


Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


ANOTHER ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


We are delighted to learn on this December 
2nd, by letter from Mrs. Franklin Couch of 
Dalton, Mass., that she with others has or- 
ganized another Animal Rescue League in 
Massachusetts, whose offices are located at 
Pittsfield. 

We hope the time is coming when there 
will be similar Animal Rescue Leagues in 
every city and large town of the state. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


President Lincoln, one morning, found 
that a robin’s nest, containing three little 
robins, had been knocked off an evergreen 
tree near the White House by a.careless cab 
driver. Kneeling on the ground and putting 
the birds back in the nest he replaced it, 
saying, “These birds are helpless, and Vl 
make them happy again.’ 

To our mind this was a good deal better 
business for a President of the United States 
than to be shooting, wounding, and killing 
bears and other creatures simply for the fun 
of shooting, wounding, and killing them. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS, 


In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a 
prize of not less than two dollars. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 
Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 


OUR SECRETARY. 


Some months since our good friend, Mr. 
Joseph L. Stevens, with whom we have been 
most pleasautly associated for twenty-five 
years, decided after passing his eightieth 
birthday that he ought not to confine himself 
any longer to the duties of secretary of our 
two Societies, and so handed in his resigna- 
tion and was unanimously elected secretary 
emeritus. It became necessary, of course, to 
obtain another working secretary, and out of 
fifty-nine applicants we selected Mr. Guy 
Richardson. The Convention of the American 
Humane Association of societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children aud animals 
held in Boston last November, gave a splendid 
opportunity to introduce Mr. Richardson to 
a large number interested in our work, and 
we are glad to say that the unanimous opinion 
so far as we have been able to learn, was that 
we had succeeded admirably in our selection. 

The following letter from President William 
O. Stillman of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, tells the story: 


The American Humane Association. 
Office of President, 287 State St., 
(Confidential,) Albany, N.Y. 
Albany, N.Y., Nov. 19, 1907. 
Mr. George T Angell, President, etc., 
Hote] Westminster, Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Angell,—I cannot let the 
occasion of the Boston meeting pass without 
telling you what a treasure I think you have 
in the person of Mr. Guy Richardson. He 
seems to be a young man of high interests 
and fine mind, wholly adapted for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of your crganization. He 
certainly represented your Society well in 
presenting your letter of welcome and the 
report of your work. I congratulate you 
upon having so efficient and accomplished an 
assistant, and I believe that he will prove of 
very great value to youin the future. Pardon 
my taking the liberty to say this but justice 
to the young man demands it. 

Very kindly yours, 
WM. O. STILLMAN, 
President. 


(Signed ) 


OUR UNITED STATES ARMY. 


We see in our papers that our United 
States Army needs to be largely increased; 
that it seems to be rather hard to get men to 
enlist and it may be necessary to get them 
by draft. We sincerely hope that it may 
never become necessary in this country to 
take poor men from their homes by draft and 
compel them to kill their brother Christians 
or get killed themselves. If we could arrange 
that when brother Christians set out to kill 
each other or anybody else, the battles should 
be fought without firearms in hand-to-hand 
conflicts, with butcher knives or other similar 
weapons, no man, either in or out of Congress, 
would be anxious to involve us in wars. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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VIVISECTION PRIZE ESSAYS 


THE AMERICAN 


In the year 1890, in behalf of the American 
Humane Education Society, I offered a prize 
of two hundred and fifty dollars for the best 
essay in favor of vivisection, and the same 
sum for the best essay against vivisection, 
then bound the two prize essays together and 
sent them to thousands of physicians and 
others. 

Recently, at the request of President Eliot 
of Harvard University, and others, our street 
commissioners have given to one of our beau- 
tiful avenues the name of a French vivisector 
who has probably caused more suffering to 
animals than any other man of his time, Louis 
Pasteur. This has resulted in calling wide 
attention to the subject, and I think the time 
has now come when the whole question of 
vivisection should become a matter of national 
discussion and thought. To aid in securing 
this most desirable result it was voted by the 
directors of the American Humane Education 
Society, at their December, 1906, meeting, 
that a prize of three hundred dollars be offered 


a similar prize for the best essay against 
vivisection. 


for the best essay in favor of vivisection, and | 
| 


The time of competition for 


these prizes expired on June 1, 1907, at which | 


date four essays in favor of vivisection and 
nine essays against vivisection had been sent 
in. 

The four essays in favor of vivisection were 
given into the hands of a committee, consisting 
of Dr. H. C. Ernst of the Harvard Medical 
School, and Dr. W. B. Cannon, professor of 
Physiology in Harvard University. The nine 
essays against vivisection were placed in the 
hands of Mr. Edward H. Clement, of the 
Boston Transcript, and Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, daughter of the late Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke. 

On September 2, Dr. Ernst wrote me that 
his committee had given full consideration to 
the essays in favor of vivisection and were of 


PUBLISHED BY 


INTRODUCTION. 


the opinion that no one of them was worthy 
to be awarded the prize, or to be taken seri- 
ously as a proper presentation of the case. 
As my object is to bring on all over our 
country a discussion of both sides of the ques- 
tion, which shall result in the formation of 
a proper public opinion on the subject, it 
was indispensable that there should be a 
suitable presentation of both sides. In view 
of this need it was decided that the winner 
of the two hundred and fifty dollar prize, 
offered by me in 1890 for the best essay in 
favor of vivisection, be requested to bring 
his essay of that time up to date. The 
committee, having in consideration at that 
time the essays in favor of vivisection, con- 
sisted of the Dean and two professors of the 
Harvard Medical School, Drs Bowditch, 
Whitney and Mixter, than which no more 
suitable committee could have been obtained. 
They decided. on mature deliberation, that 
the essay deserving the prize was that of 
Dr. Andrew Macphail, of Montreal, Canada, 
at that time a highly respected physician and 


| one who has since won even greater distinction 


in his profession. He is now professor of 
the History of Medicine in McGill University, 
Montreal, and editor of the University Maga- 
zine and of the Montreal Medical Journal. 
He is also the author of two volumes, ‘“‘Essays 
in Puritanism,’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, and a novel, ‘‘The Vine 
of Sibmah,” by the Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Macphail readily complied with the 
request, revised and made additions to his 
essay of former date, dealt with the subject 
as it has developed since that time, and pre- 


| pared the essay which is here presented to 


the public, in connection with that against 
vivisection. 

The following letter was received from the 
committee having in charge the essays against 
vivisection :— 


HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Boston Evening Transcript, 
Editorial Rooms, 

Sept. 17, 1907. 

Geo. T. Angell Esq., President of 

the American Humane Education Society. 
Dear Sir,—The committee appointed by you 
to decide on the merits of nine manuscripts 
on vivisection submitted to them have decided 
that taking all things into consideration the 
paper signed ‘‘Non-Professional Non-Vivi- 
sectionist” is the best entitled to the prize 
(three hundred dollars), although the paper 
submitted by “Kittredge” and that by ‘Harry 
Becket” have likewise very great merit and 
would do immense good if published. The 
name of no writer was known to us until 
after our decision had been made. On open- 
ing the sealed letters, after our decision, it has 
been found that the prize essay was written 
by Miss Lena A. Britton, of Springfield, Ver- 
mont, and the other two by Mrs. Mary John- 
son of Auburndale, Mass., and Henry C. 
Merwin, president of the Boston Work Horse 
Parade. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) 
E. H. CLEMENT. 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 


We decided by lot which of the two essays 
should take precedence, the result being that 
the anti-vivisection essay was found to be 
first. We print about sixty-three thousand 
copies, to be sent to all who receive Our Dumb 
Animals, and we hope they may attract 
attention to the subject all over our country. 
and result in discussions in all our newspapers, 
all our colleges and universities, and among 
all our medical men. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Education Society 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE ESSAY AGAINST VIVISECTION. 
IS VIVISECTION RIGHT, AND IS IT WORTH THE COST? 


Written by 


The object of this article is not to bandy 
words with professional and learned men, 
but to state as simply as possible in the | 
speech of the people Some thoroughly au- | 
thenticated facts in regard to vivisection, 
which even the scornfully derided “‘unin- | 
formed’’ layman may understand. 

From days of old humanity has been con- 
tinually running about seeking after some 
new thing. A few years ago certain honored 
experts commenced to wield the knife with 
a boldness hitherto unknown. Their pace 
was quickly taken by surgeons of less degree, 
and soon every country physician was opera- 
ting with fatal results upon many cases not 
operable in the light of a better knowledge and 
training. 

The powerful influence of much talking and 


thinking along a given line of investigation 


MISS LENA A. BRITTON, Springfield, Vermont. 


| Was evinced in the facility with which certain 
| maladies became a fad in the profession. 


For a time tonsils were thought superfluous 
and were consequently removed. Then it 
was the uvula that the Lord had blundered in 
creating. My native town had for several 
years a startlingly large obsession of tumors. 
Now the number of inhabitants possessing 
an appendix must be exceedingly small. 
Vivisection has struggled for and obtained 
place in every state of the Union, sometimes 
even in high and grammar schools where a 
teacher has been known to boast that she 
could teach more physiology in a few minutes 
with a cat and a jackknife than in any other 


way. 

We are told that the cause of science is at 
stake. Young men beginning the study of 
medicine are shamed out of all naturally 


humane feeling toward the pitiable objects 
of vivisection by stern professors who quote 
to them the words of M. de Cyon: ‘The true 
vivisector must approach a difficult vivisection 
with the same joyful excitement, and the 
same delight, wherewith a surgeon undertakes 
a difficult operation, from which he expects 
extraordinary consequences. He who shrinks 
from cutting into a living animal, he who 
approaches a vivisection as a disagreeable 
necessity, may very likely be able to repeat 
one or two vivisections, but will never be- 
come an artist in vivisection. He who can- 
not follow some fine nerve-thread, scarcel 

visible to the naked eye, into the depths, if 
possible sometimes tracing it to a new branch- 
ing, with joyful alertness for hours at a time; 
he who feels no enjoyment when at last, 
parted from its surroundings and isolated, he 
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can subject that nerve to electrical stimula- 


tion; . . . to such a one there is wanting 
what is most necessary for a successful vivi- 
sector.” 

And is this exquisite enjoyment produced 
by operating upon a dead or even senseless 
animal? By no means. In the face of all 
protestations to the contrary the weight of 
evidence goes to prove that the anesthetic is 
seldom used, that curare which paralyzes 
motion while it increases sensibility is the 
only effective means of quieting the struggles 
of ‘suffering victims without ending their 
torment by death. And worse than all this 
many dogs, after being practically used up by 
experiments, are turned loose on the street, 
still groaning, bleeding, and mangled. 

Before we allow our sympathies to become 
too much aroused, let us ask what the ad- 
vancement of science really owes to the 
sufferings of dumb animals. : 

Vivisectionists openly claim that their 
practices are justified by their sincere purpose 
to make new discoveries in the science of 
medicine, to acquire dexterity in surgery, 
and by the necessity for demonstration of 
facts before classes. 

Their first point is well taken if the end 
attained has justified the means. Let us 
turn to the medical profession for light on 
this subject. We find that at the present 
time many distinguished surgeons who have 
practiced vivisection in past years declare 
its actual definite results useless. 

Dr. Carpenter, though a  vivisectionist, 
says that the insulation of any one organ 
destroys the conditions under which its func- 
tions can be normally performed. Observa- 
tions of such phenomena, not of nature, but 
of the ruthless work of operators under the 
protection of medical science, has led to ex- 
periments upon human beings which have 
been fatal. The difference in species makes 
deduced conclusions in the one case a hidden 
trap for fatal results in the human being. 

Sir Charles Bell makes this statement: 
“The opening of animals has done more to 
perpetuate error than to confirm the just 
views taken from the study of anatomy.” 

The late Sir Lawson Tait, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, who is so frequently 
quoted as high authority in surgery, declared 
that ‘‘Experiments on animals did and could 
teach nothing; for operations have been per- 
formed on thousands of animals every pee 
for centuries, and nothing whatever has been 
learned from this wholesale vivisection.” 

The late Professor Henry J. Bigelow of 
Harvard spoke of cold-blooded cruelties 
practiced more and more in the name of 
science. He also said, ‘“‘There is little in the 
literature of what is called the horrors of 
vivisection which is not well grounded on 
truth. . . . Vivisection is not an innocent 
study. . . . Vivisection will always be the 
better for vigilant supervision, for whatever 
outside pressure can be brought to bear against 
it. Such pressure will never be too great, 
nor will it retard progress a hair’s breadth in 
the hands of that very limited class who are 
likely materially to advance knowledge by its 
practice... . A torture of helpless animals— 
more terrible, by reason of its refinement and 
the effort to prolong it, than burning at the 
stake, which is brief,—is now being carried 
on in all civilized nations, not in the name of 
religion, but of science. . . . The law should 
interfere. There can be no doubt that in 
this relation there exists a case of cruelty to 
animals far transcending in its refinement and 
in its horrors anything that has been known 
in the history of nations. There will come a 
time when the world will look back to modern 
vivisection in the name of science as they now 
do to burning at the stake in the name of 
religion.” 

This testimony comes from Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M. D., F. R. S.: “Pain, 
when it is excited and sustained in any animal, 
obscures and falsifies for the time all the other 
vital phenomena which admit of investigation. 
....In plain words, it is utterly impossible to 
observe natural function under the shadow 


of pain either in man or animal, for he who 
tries to observe under such circumstances 
must make so many allowances for the cir- 
cumstances under which he is observing it, 
he finds it extremely ditficult, if even it be 
possible, to be precise in his conclusions.” 

George Wilson, M.D., LL.D., said before a 
medical association: ‘After all these long 
years of flickering hope, I am prepared to 
contend that the indiscriminate maiming and 
slaughter of animal life with which these bac- 
teriological methods of research and experi- 
mentation have been inseparably associated, 
cannot be proved to have saved one single 
human life or lessened in any appreciable 
degree the load of human suffering.” 

Sir Thomas Watson, one of the greatest 
physicians that ever lived, said not long before 
he died, that young men had to unlearn at 
the bedside what they had learned in the 
laboratory. 

The late Professor James E. Garretson, 

M.D., Senior Professor of Surgery, Médico- 
Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, said: “I 
am without words to express my horror of 
vivisection, though I have been a teacher of 
anatomy and curgery for thirty years. It 
serves no purpose that is not better served 
after other manners.” 
Notice that this condemnation comes from 
the medical profession, not from ‘un- 
informed” laymen. Over three hundred 
Massachusetts physicians have yiven their 
names as openly opposed to vivisection, and 
a much larger number are in favor of restric- 
tion, while a long list of English, French, 
German, and American doctors, high in their 
profession, declare against the value of any 
benefit coming to the human race by the 
vivisection of animals. 

We have the most conclusive proof of all 
in the fact that vivisectionists themselves 
have turned from their assertion that they 
sacrifice animals in order not to vivisect human 
beings, and now claim that as animal vivi- 
section is unsatisfactory they must have the 
capital criminal class of human subjects to 
work upon. 

What rights remain to the vivisectible pub- 
lic if the “‘untrammelled science’ of such men 
prevails? 

In England a petition, nine miles in length, 
weighing one-quarter of a ton, and signed by 
over four hundred thousand persons, asking 
for further legislation on this subject, has 
recently been presented to the House of 
Commons. 

Surely these facts would indicate that the 
so-called discoveries of vivisectionists have 
little or no value in the eyes of many intelli- 
gent men of to-day. 

Harvey is said by vivisectionists to have 
discovered the true circulation of the blood by 
vivisection, but by his own assertion we are 
informed that he was first led to the discovery 
by anatomical observation. The direct in- 
spection claimed from numerous experiments 
could not result in the verification of the 
theory. The same false claim is made for 
Sir Charles Bell’s discovery of the functions 
of the anterior and posterior nerves, but he 
himself denies the statement. 

Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, of London, thus 
disposes of another claim of vivisectionists: 
“Galvani’s discovery of electricity was due 
to experiments on dead frogs, not on living 
animals. Vivisection had nothing whatever 
to do with it.” And again: ‘‘The anesthetic 
properties of ether and chloroform were dis- 
covered by experiments upon human patients, 
not by vivisection of animals.” 

Liebig was, I believe, the discoverer of 
chloroform, and Dr. Simpson first experimen- 
ted upon himself and his friends, Drs. Keith 
and Duncan, who all became insensible under 
the test. 

Now the study of bacteria has become a 
profession in itself. Let us hope that this 
scientific “fad” has reached its limit and 
that enthusiastic students are becoming more 
and more ready to study health, not disease; 
to eliminate germs, not breed new species, 
and above all to cease this senseless creation 


of suffering to no purpose unless perhaps to 
furnish a new office dependent upon our city 
treasuries. 

Let us investigate briefly a few of the 
diseases to which bacteriologists have given 
the most attention. The dangers of tuber- 
culosis, the white plague, are known more or 
less scientifically to the majority of people 
to-day. A few years ago great interest was 
excited by Dr. Koch’s so-called consumption 
cure, and although he himself declared that 
the use of the lymph was dangerous, much 
faith was placed in this discovery, and it was 
loudly proclaimed as the chief triumph of 
vivisection. In the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. no physician is so hopelessly 
behind the times as to advocate the inocula- 
tion cure for a disease which is now more 
perfectly understood and more often over- 
come than was deemed possible in the day of 
Dr. Koch’s lymph agitation. What a siege 
of pitiful suffering caused by an incalculable 
amount of useless experimentation has in- 
tervened between that period and the present 
advanced views of physicians! What sense- 
less fear has been sown broadcast in the minds 
of the ignorant in the endeavor to educate 
the masses to the germ theory! A London 
physician states that probably more children 
and people generally die from not drinking 
enough milk than from drinking impure milk, 
bacteriologists and veterinary doctors to the 
contrary. 

Statistics show that tuberculosis is decreas- 
ing in the city of New York; controlled by 
what? Not by information gained by vivi- 
section, but by municipal legislation. The 
death rate from this disease has fallen from 
29.1 per 10,000 in 1892, to 22.8 per 10,000 in 
1902. This rapid decrease in mortality from 
“the white plague” in New York is ascribed 
to a system of notification in operation since 
1893, to the better mode of life of the people, 
and to the application of modern sanitary 
methods of prevention. Dr. Collins H. John- 
ston, in a paper before the State Medical 
Society of Michigan, proves by statistics 
that, ““The eradication of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is the most important sanitary problem 
of to-day.’”’ This sanitary problem will be 
solved by sunlight, fresh air, and good food, 
not by creating disease in animals. The 
Royal Commission of London is now collecting 
evidence from observations of human subjects 
in order that they may untangle the mass of 
error created by conclusions drawn from ex- 
periments tried by inoculation of animals. 

Valuable statistics have been obtained from 
microscopical studies made in connection 
with autopsies on human bodies; and this 
way, namely, post mortem examination is the 
right and only method of investigating this 
disease for reasons connected with germ 
growth which are known to the profession, 
and which make studies by vivisection entirely 
useless in drawing conclusions concerning 
the tubercle bacillus. Thus what has been 
claimed by vivisectionists as ‘‘the most bril- 
liant vindication of vivisection,” the lymph 
discovered by Dr. Koch, means little or noth- 
ing to medical science to-day. 

The vivisectionist formerly claimed that 
experimentation had led up to the anti- 
toxin treatment which was expected to lessen 
the fatality of diphtheria. This, however, 
has not been the case. During three years in 
which anti-toxin was in use in the city of 
London the death rate from diphtheria per 
million population was more than three times 
as high as that which prevailed during seven- 
teen years from 1865 to 1881 inclusive. These 
are figures copied from government reports 
which are made in England with an accuracy 
not yet attempted in America. More people 
died last year from diphtheria in England 
and Wales than in any of the ten years before 
anti-toxin was introduced, while one-fourth 
as many died from vaccination as died from 
the small-pox. From the mortality returns 


we find that the period from 1885 to 1894 
shows a mortality from diphtheria of 200 per 
million persons living, while the period from 
1895 to 1904 shows 235 per million. 
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of physicians have advocated and faithfully 
tried the serum treatment. but now have 
become opposed to it and have given con- 
vincing proofs of its utter uselessness and 
injurious effects. Cleanliness versus the anti- 
toxin fetish, says the latest most scientifically 
cultured medical authority. 

Pasteurism has probably caused many 
horrible deaths, and it is honestly doubted 
whether Pasteur’s method has ever done 
more than simply fail to destroy the strong 
recuperative tendencies of nature. Hydro- 
phobia was a rare disease until Pasteur gave 
it prominence and notoriety, and contributed 
cases for study. Dr. Charles Bell Taylor said 
in an address before a society of physicians, 
that more than 2200 persons have perished 
from being inoculated with rabid matter. 
Professor Tait spoke in the strongest terms 
against Pasteur’s remedy for hydrophobia 
and Koch’s remedy for consumption. In this 
connection he said in part: “I urge against 
vivisection the strong argument that it has 
proved useless and misleading, that in the 
interest of true science its employment should 
be stopped, so that the energy and skill of 
scientific investigators should be directed into 
better and safer channels.” 

One shudders involuntarily at the mere 
thought of the infernal tortures to which 
dogs and rabbits in large numbers are daily 
subjected in order to keep up a supply of 
virus which again creates more suffering in 
human beings than it allays. And plain hot 
water has saved many who were so fortu- 
nately poor in purse that they might not 
attempt to reach Pasteur or his disciples. 

Vivisectors have made many boasts in 
regard to the carbolic ligature, but Professor 
Tait wrote, ‘‘If the carbolic ligature had never 
been tried on animals, where it seems to 
answer admirably, it would never have been 
tried on human patients, where it failed 
miserably and has cost many lives.” 

Last lbasch Dr. Bashford of Edinburgh, 
appointed to investigate the subject by the 
Imperial Cancer Research Society, after 
sacrificing more than one hundred thousand 
mice and other animals, reported what all 
people of common sense have believed and 
accepted without study, that cancer forma- 
tions are due to mal-nutrition, that there is 
no germ and consequently no opportunity for 
further scientific recreation in hunting after 
a serum. Notice that while London experi- 
menters after careful study declare that no 
conclusive results appear, the boom in trypsin 
as a cure for cancer is still actively supported 
by New York vivisectors. Why? That they 
may continue their useless investigations 
without censure. 

Cholera is another disease under investiga- 
tion by vivisectionists, and ten prisoners who 
were recently inoculated with anti-cholera 
serum at Manila by the government physicians 
died from the treatment. 

Is not this carrying free experimentation 
a little too far even for our laws? 

We have not space to refute in detail the 
claims of these distinguished students of 
science who have made such a fruitless search 
after knowledge which has never come, and 
while waiting for the wisdom which lingers 
have sacrificed countless animals and have 
caused untold suffering. 

We see that the claim of vivisectionists 
that contagion has been checked and epi- 
— averted by these investigations is 
alse. 

Most middle-aged physicians were brought 
up in the profession in the belief that many 
important methods of prolonging human life 
had been learned from experiments on the 
lower animals, but at the present time we are 
thankful to assert that a large and increasing 
number claim that vivisection has in no sense 
aided the physician or surgeon, but on the 
contrary has often misled him. For the 
difference in structure between the human 
being and the animal makes the vivisection 
of animals worse than useless as a preparation 
for work upon the human body. An authority 
of undisputed eminence said: ‘But for the 


fallacies of vivisection, the Healing Art 
would now be a century in advance of its 
present position to-day.” 

If the question were the settlement once 
for all of a mooted point in scientific circles 
little outcry would be made (provided that 
the pet sacrificed were not yours or mine), 
but the gradual growth of opinion among 
medical men seems to give abundant testi- 
mony that little or no exact information 
beneficial to the human race has come from 
all the pitiless, cruel suffering inflicted so 
unnecessarily in the past, and there is little 
ground for belief that anything worth while 
will come from such experimenting in the 
future. And these experiments are not 
confined to the truly scientific effort to estab- 
lish some new principle or truth. Animals 
by the thousand are tortured and sacrificed 
daily to demonstrate facts which every child 
knows absolutely. 

In support of their practices the physicians 
and surgeons who have honestly conceived it 
part of their professional duty to calmly 
deceive the wife, husband, father, mother, or 
child about the truth of the disease which 
threatens their loved one, now boldly deceive 
the public about the cruelty of the hidden 
proceedings of the laboratory, seeking to 
allay the troublesome fears of an excited 
public by a play upon words calculated to 
mislead the ‘‘uninformed” and ignorant lay- 
man. 

Let us investigate the so-called painlessness 
of laboratory experimentation. First, we 
will ask the question, Why the vigorous con- 
tention by vivisectionists against legislation 
in the United States if no pain beyond ‘‘that 
of a mere pin-prick is inflicted,’ when all 
that has been demanded is the elimination of 
suffering? By this pin-prick many animals 
are inoculated with disease, to linger in pitiful 
suffering for months in order that the progress 
of the disease under investigation may be 
minutely studied. 

Allusion is made scornfully to the sacrifice 
of a few mice and pigs in the attempt to pro- 
loug human life. As a matter of fact vivi- 
sectionists have created a new industry, the 
raising of animals in large numbers for use in 
the laboratory. Even children are bribed to 
take cats daily to one of our leading uni- 
versities while several hundred frogs, doves, 
rabbits, and dogs are disposed of in a few 
months by a single institution. The new 
Rockefeller Institute has a ninety-seven acre 
farm in New Jersey where arrangements will 
be made for the practicing of vivisection on 
an enormous scale. The purpose in stocking 
this farm with animals and fowls is to obtain 
increased facilities for scientific work, and to 
reduce the expense of obtaining animals from 
dealers and small boys who are now entirely 
unable to supply the demand of the Institute 
by capturing stray cats and dogs, including 
without doubt many a loved pet from a 
happy home. 

Another thriving business is the manu- 
facture of apparatus for binding and holding 
as in a vise the bodies of animals about to 
be operated upon, from the big ‘‘kynolith,”’ 
or dog-stone, for the powerful St. Bernard, 
to the tiny special tables for birds and 
frogs. This brings us to the question 
of anesthetics. The truth in regard to 
their pretended use has been made known 
by men at the very pinnacle of the profession. 
Seu doctors and surgeons acknowledge that 


| in a long experience of laboratory work they 


never saw anzsthetics used or heard them 
hinted at. Dr. Hoggan says that anesthetics 
have ‘‘proved the greatest curse of vivisectible 
animals,’’—that the ‘public conscience was 
the thing anesthetized, and not the animals.” 
He also remarks that ‘‘complete and con- 
scientious anesthesia is seldom even at- 
er the animal getting at most a slight 
whiff of chloroform, by way of satisfying the 
conscience of the operator, or of enabling 
him to make statements of a humane char- 
acter.’”’ Dr. Walker gives the same evidence 
@efore the Royal Commission. 

The use of curare, ‘‘the hellish wourali,”’ as 


Lord Tennyson called it, which paralyzes 
motion but increases the animal’s suscepti- 
bility to pain, is common. The sufferings 
so created are characterized by even 
Claude Bernard as ‘‘the most atrocious the 
mind of man can conceive.” 

The uselessness of all this agony is shown 
by the late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 
in his work on “‘Biological Experimentation,” 
in which he says, ‘I am certain that vital 
experiments to have any value at all, must be 
conducted without any trace of the disturbing 
influence of suffering, whether man or lower 
animal be the subject of observation, nor do 
I stand alone in this view. I have heard it 
expressed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Baly, 
Sir John Forbes. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and 
Dr. John Snow.” Sir Charles Bell and 
Alexander Walker shared this view. 

Dr. Richardson strongly opposed, also, 
experimental demonstrations to students. 
Dr. F. R. Marvin of Albany says that the 
man who can laugh or even smile at the 
agony of a dog will in time come to look with 
equal indifference upon the misery of the 
men and women who surround him. 

Although these facts might be multiplied in- 
definitely it would seem to be decisively 
proven by those already given on high 
authority that important discoveries have 
not been made by vivisection, that dexterity 
can not be acquired for work upon the human 
body by practice upon animals, and that on 
moral grounds alone such horrible practices 
should never be permitted for the sake of 
demonstration of facts before students. 

Is this picture of cruelty overdrawn? Let 
us investigate a few well authenticated in- 
stances. Professor Mantegazza is said to 
have devised a machine which he appropriately 
called a ‘‘tormentor,’’ in order to create as 
intense pain as possible. After driving nu- 
merous nails through the soles of the feet he 
applies his ‘‘tormentor’’ by which he can 
squeeze an ear or paw between the teeth of 
pincers. He boasts that he can tear or crush 
it in all sorts of ways. Two little creatures 
are subjected for two hours to the tormentor 
then “‘larded with long, thin nails in their 
limbs . . . they suffer, and shut up in the 
machine for two hours more, they rush against 
each other and, not having the strength to 
bite, remain, interlaced, with mouths open, 
screaming and groaning.” 

Dr. Leffingwell quotes an instance where it 
was desired to test the strength of maternal 
affection in a dog. A little spaniel was se- 
lected and tortured by every method known 
to science, and the little animal persisted in 
licking her young. Then after living through 
seven experiments and having her breasts 
cut off ‘‘she still unceasingly licked the living 
and the dead puppy, and treated the living 
puppy with the same tenderness that an un- 
injured dog would manifest,’’ in the words of 
the investigator, Professor Goltz of Stras- 
burg. What a noble discovery! And pray 
tell of what inestimable value to the human 
race? Have not instances of undying ma- 
ternal love in the higher and lower animal 
kingdom stamped the pages of history and 
come into the experience of almost every 
sentient being? Truly the wisdom of Solo- 
mon does not suffice for this advanced gen- 
eration of scientists! 

On page 24 of Cyon’s Atlas is Plate XV., 
showing a dog with salivary glands and the 
nerves supplying those glands exposed. A 
small pipe is fixed into the duct of the gland. 
The dog is muzzled, showing that the animal 
was living and conscious when the experiment 
was performed. M. Cyon says, “If the ex- 
periment is made for demonstration, one can 
drug the animal beforehand with chloral, 
chloroform, or curare, and if the last named 
poison is applied, artificial respiration must 
be used. If, on the other hand, one wishes 
to use the experiment for purposes of observa- 
tion, particularly if the investigation concerns 
the influence of the circulation on the activity 
of the glands, it is better to avoid those drugs, 
on account of their influence on the circulation. 
One should choose for the experiment strong, 
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lively animals, which have been well fed for 
a few days previously.”” Curare, the reader 
will remember, is a poison which deadens all 
power of motion while the nerves are even 
more acutely sensible to pain than in the 
natural state, and chloral is in no sense an 
anesthetic. 

M. Paul Bert is proud that he can hold a 
dog by one paw; a stiffening produced by 
placing the victim for hours under compressed 
oxygen. The symptoms resemble at once a 
crisis of strychnine poisoning and an attack of 
tetanus, while sensibility is preserved. M. 
Bert says that ‘‘in lighter cases one may lift 
the animal by one paw like a piece of wood.” 

At Alfort, in France, isa veterinary college 
having the name ‘Horses’ Hell,’’ because of 
the excruciating experiments lasting many 
days, performed upon horses so tightly fixed 
in frames that “‘no anesthetic is necessary,” 
in the words of an attendant. 

“To ascertain the excitability of the spinal 
marrow and the convulsions and pain pro- 
duced by excitability, studies were made 
chiefly upon horses and asses,’”’ says M. Cha- 
veau, ‘“‘who,”’ he says further, ‘lend them- 
selves marvelously thereto by the large volume 
of the spinal marrow. ... The animal is fixed 
upon a table. An incision is made on its 
back of from thirty to thirty-five centi- 
meters; the vertebrae are opened with the 
help of a chisel, mallet, and pincers, and the 
spinal marrow is exposed.”’ 

Canon Wilberforce says that a “practical 
physiologist’”” recently desired to ascertain 
whether it was possible to pour molten lead 
into a man’s ear when drunk without causing 
him to shriek. For this purpose he procured 
several dogs, and the report says, ‘‘he ad- 
ministered an anesthetic. composed of a 
solution of chloral and morphine to reduce the 
dog to the supposed condition of a drunken 
man. In spite of this precaution, it appears 
that when the molten metal penetrated the 
ear of one of the animals, accompanied by a 
frizzling sound, the wretched beast struggled 
violently, and his howls were so dreadful that 
even the garcons du laboratoire, accustomed 
as they are to painful spectacles, were strongly 
affected.’’ The second dog, though similarly 
anesthetized, was so horribly tortured that it 
actually burst the thongs that bound it to the 
torture-trough.” 

The rabbit is a favorite victim of vivisection- 
ists. This timid little animal appears fre- 
quently in M. de Cyon’s ‘‘Methodik der 
physiologischen Expe:imente und Vivisec- 
tionen,’”’ with numerous other illustrations 
too blood-curdling, perhaps, for general 
circulation. 

Stoves for baking and boiling animals alive 
are among the valued assets of vivisectionists. 
For what result? Can any one from the 
profession tell? 

Inoculation experiments come under the 
head of vivisection. Dr. Paul Gibier, a pupil 
of Pasteur, has shown how murder may be 
committed in a scientific way by a mere pin- 
prick transferring a culture from any one 
among a large number of deadly diseases. 
With their usual habit of self-contradiction 
and prevarication thevivisectionist-enthusiasts 
claim that there is no suffering in this same 
experiment of murder as applied to dumb 
animals. 

Let us see: 

A dog is inoculated with the blood of a 
diseased mule and dies after three weeks of 
suffering. 

Another dog lives a month after inoculation. 

Another becomes a living skeleton. 

Monkeys similarly inoculated show the same 
results. In all, twenty different animals are 
inoculated by one experimenter in order to 
find out whether one o1 two species of parasites 
infected the mule, and the operator states 
that, ‘In face of all the evidence which has 
been accumulated ...one is not justified in 
putting forward any theory.” 

Dr. Leffingwell said that after a visit to 
the Pasteur Institute, where over 2000 rabbits 
were awaiting their fate, and a large number 
of dogs tearing at their chains filled a vast 


cage, what most impressed his memory were 
the scores of rabbits lying in their compart- 
ments slowly dying, the result of inoculations 
which are claimed to involve less suffering 
than the administration of an anezsthetic. 

A London scientist; Klein, freely stated 
that he had ‘‘no regard at all for the animals 
he vivisected,” as is proven by his experiments 
in inoculating the eyes of cats with the virus 
of diphtheria, recording that in one case the 
experiment lasted until the eye became 
perforated. 

Legislation has been refused in America to 
restrict and prevent such cruelty. Why? 
Probably because Congressmen are beset by 
well-sounding statements and appeals from 
vivisectors asserting painless methods and 
humane killing of their victims. The ex- 
amg of prevarication and deception comes 
rom the medical profession, the noblest of 
whom denounce the practice of vivisection as 
only men learned in its scientific detail as 
well as its miseries can denounce it. 

“T recall to mind,’”’ said Dr. Latour, ‘‘a poor 
dog, the roots of whose vertebral nerves 
Magendie desired to lay bare, in order to 
demonstrate Bell’s theory which he claimed 
ashisown. The dog, mutilated and bleeding, 
twice escaped from the implacable knife, and 
threw its front paws around Magendie’s neck, 
as if to soften his murderer and ask for mercy.” 
He adds, ‘I confess, I was unable to endure 
the spectacle.”’ 

And do the public believe such instances 
are rare? 

Shortly before his death, England’s great 
surgeon, Sir Lawson Tait, in the presence of 
a distinguished audience proposed a resolution 
denouncing experimentation on living animals 
as ‘crude in conception, unscientific in its 
nature, and incapable of being sustained by 
any accurate or beneficent results applicable 
to man. Such experiments never have suc- 
ceeded and never can, and they have, as in 
the case of Koch, Pasteur, and Lister, not 
only hindered progress, but they have covered 
our profession with ridicule.” 

Dr. George Wilson, LL.D., the leading 
authority in Great Britain upon Preventive 
Medicine, said in an address before the British 
Medical Association, ‘‘I have not allied myself 
to the Anti-Vivisectionists, but I accuse my 
profession of misleading the public as to the 
cruelties and horrors which are perpetrated 
on animal life.’’ He said in regard to the use 
of the so-called toxins, ‘‘There is long-drawn- 
out agony. The animals so innocently oper- 
ated on may have to live days, weeks, or 
months, with no anesthetic to assuage’ their 
sufferings, and nothing but death to relieve.” 

And vivisectors claim that no law shall 
decide how much pain may be inflicted upon 
these, God’s creatures. The whim, ge: orin- 
dividual brutality of the operator is the only 
limit set to his work. The attempt to obtain 
criminals for human vivisection is a direct 
outcome of the growth of unlimited experi- 
mentation in this country. Here we see the 
scientist blinded by egoism to the actual 
moral rights of even a human being, and 
strangely bigoted as to the value of his in- 
vestigations. Should he be the only man to 
judge himself? Should he be free from the 
law that binds all other men? 

Professor John B. Watson’s recent ex- 
periments on rats at Chicago University, 
undertaken to discover if rats have a sixth 
sense, is fresh in the minds of all readers of 
the daily papers. Of what advantage is it to 
man to know that a rat will slip through a 
winding maze without eyes or olfactory 
nerves, and with feet frozen and head covered 
with collodion? The human race must be 
moving backwards if it is necessary at this 
stage of development to grope by means of a 
sense of direction. 

The public are unenlightened in regard to 
the meaning of the term, vivisection, having 
been led to believe the various prevarications 
and quieting denials of the medical profession. 

Just take the trouble to look at a book 
written by Dr. George W. Crile, dealing with 
‘Experimental Research into Surgical Shock.” 


Descriptions, too horrible to repeat in this 
article, abound. On page 31 it is stated, in 
describing an experiment, that ‘‘the dog 
became profoundly under the influence of the 
anesthetic by mistake, as that part of the 
operation was overlooked.’ Other experiments 
mentioned are: “The tearing and twisting of 
the sciatic nerve,’ “Extirpation of an eye 
and rude manipulation and bruising of the 
socket,” ‘“‘Forcing air and then water into the 
stomach until it finally bursts, forcible dilata- 
tion of lower bowel by opening blade of large 
scissors,’ “‘Applying a large gas flame to 
posterior extremities, and a Bunsen flame to 
the nose,”’ ‘‘Putting the hind feet in boiling 
water,’ ‘“‘Holding the nerve trunks with one 
forceps, while they were grasped peripherally 
by another and roughly torn off.’ These are 
only a few of the horrors described in this 
book. 

In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
is an article by Dr. Crile entitled, ‘‘A Research 
into the Means of Controlling the Blood 
Pressure,’’ describing a series of over 200 
experiments. The following is a quotation 
from the article by Dr. Crile: ‘‘That the vaso- 
motor center becomes exhausted in complete 
shock is indicated by the absence of any rise 
in the blood pressure on electrical stimulation 
of the sciatic nerve, or burning the paw, etc.”’ 
The means of reducing the animals to this 
degree of shock are too painful for repetition 
in these pages. On page 249 he says, “An 
ordinary laboratory dog was decapitated. 
Adrenalin and saline solution were immedi- 
ately and continually administered. It was 
found that the blood pressure could be con- 
trolled at will. The beheaded animal lived 
ten and one-half hours.’ Again, ‘The cir- 
culation and respiration in dogs, electrocuted 
by a shock of 2300 volts of an alternating 
current, were reestablished.’”’ These instances 
simply indicate the nature of the 200 experi- 
ments described by Dr. Crile. These and 
others equally revolting are being tried daily 
right herein ourown country. Unfortunately 
it is here that the Rockefeller Institute has 
been endowed for purposes of just such ex- 
perimentation, where an indefinite number of 
animals are already suffering a slow tortuous 
death and others will perish in untold agony 
in the name Of science. 

It was an American professor who performed 
the following experiment before a Medical 
Congress in Berlin. <A dog carefully muzzled 
was brought into the room, having its legs 
bound down. The professor pumped the 
animal full of sulphuretted hydrogen gas to 
which he set fire as it issued from the mouth 
in a stream. He then fired a bullet into the 
creature’s abdomen and repeated the gas 
injection. The completion of the experiment 
was admitted to be too horrible to be given 
even in a medical journal. 

In Lippincott’s Magazine is an article by 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell, in which he says, 
“There is a certain experiment, one of the 
most excruciating that can be performed, 
which consists in exposing the spinal cord of 
the dog for the purpose of demonstrating the 
function of the spinal nerves. ... This ex- 
periment which we are told surpasses even 
the callousness of Germany to repeat; which 
every leading champion of vivisection in 
Great Britain reprobates for medical teaching; 
which some of them shrink even from seeing 
themselves, from horror at the torture 
necessarily inflicted, which the most ruthless 
among them dare not exhibit to the young men 
of England, this experiment has been per- 
formed publicly again and again in American 
medical colleges!’’ 

Canon Wilberforce said, in reply to a 
criticism of his own candid statements on this 
subject, ‘The brutalizing effect of practices 
of this kind upon the youth of. our time is 
incalculable.’’ Is it strange that horrible 
murders and atrocious cruelties fill the col- 
umns of our daily papers when the very 


flower of knighthood, as represented by those 
who claim to be seeking to serve their fellow- 

nds its choicest years in scenes of 
eartrending suffering inflicted by 


men, s 
such 
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themselves in cold blood and to no purpose? 


Recently vivisectionists have been fighting 
a bill before the New York State Legislature 
providing for the reasonable restriction of 


experiments in vivisection, but not one of | 


them ventured to cite a sirigle experiment 
which is now believed to have resulted in any 
discovery of value to humanity. 

This bill, entitled, ‘“‘An act to prevent 
cruelty by regulating experiments on living 
animals,’’ provides that such experiments 
shall be attempted only under the authority 
of the faculty of a college or university in- 
corporated under New York State laws, or 
under the authority of the State Commissioner 
of Health or a City Board of Health. The 
place where the experiment is conducted must 
be registered with the State Health Com- 
missioners, who shall license the holder to 
pursue animal experimentation. Before and 
during the experiment the animal must be 
completely under an anesthetic. “If pain 
is likely when the effect of the anesthetic has 
ceased, the animal must be killed imme- 
diately.” The further provisions of this 
bill simply confine the practice to scientific 
hands, and prevent needless suffering, and 
yet the devotees of vivisection are unwilling 
to be hampered by restrictions which do not 
in the slightest degree prevent their self- 
defined aims, but do prohibit useless and 
outrageous experimentation. 

We have seen that the most learned mem- 
bers of the medical profession declare that 
what were their boasted successes ten years 
ago mean nothing to the working knowledge 
in medicine to-day 

We have seen also that inoculation experi- 
ments breed disease for the human race. 

We have discovered that the boasted ex- 


DR. MACPHAIL’S PRIZE ESSAY IN FAVOR 


human body by vivisection is altogether 
| without foundation, and that death to human 
| beings has frequently resulted from deductions 
made by study of the lower animals, and 


that vivisection is now, by a rapidly increasing | 


number of the medical profession, called ‘“‘the 
disgrace of science.’ 
| We have frequent and abundant testimony 
of the most enlightened thinkers that the 
checking of contagion and preventing of 
epidemics is insured by a study of principles 
of cleanliness and the common laws of hygiene, 
and in no other way. 

It has been shown in a limited number of 
cases, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
that vivisection is almost invariably cruel in 
the extreme. 

In reply to the assertion of vivisectionists 
that there is no moral wrong in vivisection ‘‘to 
animals, operators, or spectators,’’ we would 
ask their definition of moral responsibility in 
this universe of which we are a part. The 
animal creation wars upon itself, tearing each 
other limb from limb with savage cruelty and 
suffering which even the most hardened of the 
human race shrink from witnessing. For 
two thousand years we have been learning to 
consider ourselves superior to those other 
fellow beings because ruled by an instinctive 
spiritual law of love which separates us from 
creatures less beneficently endowed. Does 
this law of love permit that thousands of our 
so-called scientists and investigators shall day 
by day commit atrocities more outrageous 
than those of the animal creation, because the 
cruelties in the animal world are incited b 
unreasoning hunger and the instinct of self- 
preservation, while these refined latter-day 


| tension of knowledge of the functions of the 


tortures are perpetrated with cool calculation 


VIVISECTION. 
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Written by ANDREW MACPHAIL, B. A., M. D., 116 Peel 


There are questions of science and there 
are questions of sentiment; but there are also 
questions in which both science and sentiment 
are combined. To this class vivisection be- 
longs, and the present aim is to establish the 
proper relation existing between these two 
factors. Much work has been done on this 
subject at different times, and evidence has 
been adduced on both sides by the staunchest 
opponents. The evidence has been recorded, 
but no systematic attempt has been made 
at a summing up from which any plain un- 
prejudiced mind could draw an authoritative 
conclusion. All that now remains is to con- 
sider the evidence offered, and to point out 
on which side, according to all reasonable 
tules, the decision must lie. 

The store of published facts concerning vivi- 
section in America is singularly small, because 
in this country it has never really become a 
public question, but in England, on the oc- 
casion of the first attempt at restrictive 
legislation, in 1876, the conflict between those 


who favored the practice and those who op- | 


posed it was singularly keen. 

There are two classes of persons working 
to lessen pain: those who oppose vivisection, 
Striving to prevent the sufferings of animals, 
and the vivisectors whose motive is the seeking 
after truth and knowledge, which will go 
toward alleviating the sufferings of humanity, 
and of the animals themselves through sci- 
entific medicine or applied physiology. That 
these two classes, who have a common aim, 
should hold views so conflicting must be 
due to some misapprehensions which it is 


intended the present exposition of facts will 
help to remove. 

If it can be shown that the pain and death 
which vivisection implies have been wrought 
for the good of humanity, by leading to knowl- 
edge, light, and power, and that this knowl- 
edge, light, and power could have been arrived 
at in no other way, and that these are so 


off without them, then the case for vivisection 
may be considered proven. But if, on the 
other hand, it is clear that vivisection is 
practiced indiscriminately with no object in 
view but to satisfy an idle curiosity, that 
suffering is inflicted out of proportion to the 
benefits received, that it is not a useful means 
of obtaining information which is procurable 
in some other way, and is essentially bound up 
| with cruelty, then grounds may be said to 
Ppesesees for its limitation, or even its actual 
| 


| suppression. What restrictions, if any, should 
| be laid upon the practice are to be considered 
afterwards. 

By vivisection is to be understood the 
| operating with cutting instruments or other 
| means on the bodies of living animals. The 

objections advanced against it are mainly 
| three: the cruelty involved, the consequent 
| injury to the moral nature through the in- 
| fliction of a wrong, and that the practice is 
| not justified by the results. It will first be 
| necessary to estimate the amount of pain 
| actually caused, for in this the principal 
fallacy lies. 

In the transition from life to death there 
are three stages: the first, marked by loss of 


| consciousness; 


by contrivances more viciously cruel than 
the torments of the Inquisition? 

Is it a wise adjustment of civil authority 
that a large number of students should be 
trained to consider themselves exempt from 


the arm of the law? When a throng of 
unrestrained young fellows, standing for 
the best culture of our land of liberty, 
express their displeasure by a bombard- 
ment of missiles however harmless, the 
innate principle of lawlessness is just as 
surely present as when @ vicious, raging mob 
of the worst inherited passions of human 
nature voice their fury by hurling dynamite 
at the representative of a governing power 
which irritates them. Can we afford to allow 
the moral sense of our youth to be gradually 
crushed out by sanctioning a pitiless and 
demoralizing practice? It would be better 
indeed to die of lock-jaw, diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, cancer, scrofula, or all combined 
than to be responsible for such offence. For 
it is said in Holy Writ of such an one, “Woe 
unto him by whom the offence cometh. It 
were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.”’ 

The writer of this paper has received an 
impression of pain and suffering, of nameless 
torture and agony in the kingdom that we 
‘are appointed to rule over, which will not 


fade. Is this feeling what the vivisectionist 
calls ‘“‘sentimentalism,’’ or ‘‘bigotry?” I 
think not. 


When a subject has become so excruciating- 
ly distressful that one may not even consider 
it without personal suffering, is it not time to 
face the problem and strive vigorously to 
eliminate this disgraceful blot upon our trium- 
phant progress in civilized science? 


OF VIVISECTION. 


Street, Montreal. 


the second, cessation of 
breathing and heart action; and the third is 


| initiated by those changes that characterize 


| the rigidity of final death and decomposition. 
| An animal may have life and not be “‘living,”’ 
| that is, it may be alive but unconscious and 


considerable that mankind would be badly | 


without the capacity for suffering pain. The 
animal lies perfectly quiet and appears dead; 
it can be pricked or cut in the most sensitive 
parts and give no signs of pain. The only 
functions that remain are breathing and heart 
beating; all consciousness is asleep, and these 
two mechanical operations alone are un- 
| suspended. It is under these conditions, in- 
| duced by anesthetics, that most vivisection 
| is performed. The heart may be in full work- 
| ing order, the respiratory movements un- 
impeded for hours after consciousness has 
disappeared, and in the case of cold-blooded 
| animals even for days. Operations performed 
| on such an animal are rightly classed under 
| the head of vivisection, but to brand them as 
improper is as unreasonable as to charge the 
skillful surgeon with cruelty, who uses all 
care in removing a tumor from a living but 
unconscious patient. By the use of those 
| anesthetics which physiologists habitually 
| employ the animal is rendered unconscious. 
| This is the moment the vivisector chooses for 
| his work. He brings into use the instruments 
| of his research. He watches the ebb and 
flow of blood, the throbbing of vessels, and 
| takes tracings of them; he measures their 
| 


force; he gathers the juice which a gland 
secretes; he divides one nerve and stimulates 
another, or poisons a third. He records his 


| 
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observations and finishes a painless but profit- 


able death in one of a variety of ways. Just 
as anesthetics have rendered the surgeon’s 
task a simple one and enlarged his sphere, so 
they have rendered new experiments possible 
and have become as great a necessity in 
physiology as in surgery. 

r. Yeo submitted the following estimate 
as to the proportion of operations that caused 
pain: 


Absolutely painless........... 75 

As painful as vaccination .... 20 

As painful as the healing of a 
wound 


As painful as a surgical operation 1 


100 

This is on the assumption that the capacity 
an animal has for suffering is equal to that 
possessed by a human being. s a matter 
of fact, the cases in which anesthetics in- 
terfere with the progress of an experiment 
are exceedingly rare except in certain re- 
searches on the functions of sensory nerves, 
but, these functions have already been worked 
out, and as it now stands the percentage 
where pain is an essential factor is lower 
still. The public mind has been befogged by 
the use of a single term, vivisection, for two 
separate things: experiments upon senti- 
ent and upon non-sentient animals. It 
would be easy, one would think, to distinguish 
between these two, yet Miss Cobbe speaking 
for all opponents of vivisection, says, ‘‘We find 
it practically impossible to separate torturing 
from non-torturing vivisection,” and Mr. 
Bergh implores pardon for saying “that, if 
the rose would smell as sweet by any other 
name, surely the blood of tortured animals 
would also retain its repulsive odor under any 
other designation.”’ 

The question whether vivisection is good 
or bad is not affected by saying that there 
are other things equally wrong, the agonies 
caused by sportsmen to birds dragging their 
wounded bodies to some hidden covert, the 
piercing cries of the hunted hare, the suffer- 
ing of the brave fox as his living body is to 
be torn by the pursuing hounds, or that the 
pain caused by vivisection ever since it was 
practiced is as nothing compared with the 
suffering animals undergo in transportation 
and in slaughterhouses for the satisfaction 
of man’s bodily needs, or to assert that in 
every agricultural community vivisection is 
being performed constantly for no purpose 
but to increase the power of man over male 
animals and to make the noblest of these 
beasts of burden more easily answerable to 
his guidance, or to show that the ghastly 
scenes which anti-vivisectionists conjure up 
from phy siological laboratories with their 

“torture troughs,’’ represent no such cruelty 
as is depicted in Snyder’s ‘“‘Boar Hunt,” or 
in Landseer’s ‘‘Death of the Otter.” It is 
also useless to point out that the most earnest 
vivisector may be an ardent lover of animals, 
and that his deepest endeavor is to alleviate 
their suffering in common with that of man- 
kind, or to affirm that their opponents are 
actuated by an unmanly sentimentalism. 

First, there is the principle that should 
govern man’s conduct in relation to animals. 
Without swearing to the words of any teacher, 
or committing one’s self to any school, it may 
be laid down as a truth that life is a struggle, 
a struggle with fellow men, with living beings, 
animals and plants, and with the lifeless 
forces around us. The conditions in which 
men find themselves inevitably lay upon them 
this burden, and they are obliged to use the 
means they find around them in this struggle, 
amongst which are the lives of animals. If, 
then, man is to prosper he must kill animals, 
it may be tigers, sheep, or vermin. It is a 
duty imposed upon him by nature, even if a 

ainful duty, but self-preservation demands it. 

he rule cannot be laid down that an animal 
may be killed for one purpose and not for 
another, that life may be taken to gratify an 
appetite or nourish the body, but not to in- 
crease the existing store of knowledge or 
benefit the mind. 


The only test is whether the death of an 
animal is likely to be of benefit to society at 
large. Man must be fed; he is justified in 
killing and eating sheep; man’s success in this 
struggle for existence depends on superior 
knowledge; he is justified in killing a frog or 
rabbit if it can be shown that human knowl- 
edge is thereby enlarged. But he is not 
justified in causing pain if it can be avoided, 
or unless pain is of advantage to him. Death 
is painful in itself, but that does not mean 
he is to abstain from killing; it means that 
he is to kill with the least possible pain. One 
could imagine a costly system of anxsthetizing 
animals about to be slaughtered, but no one 
has shown it to be practicable, just as a 
surgeon may not find it practicable to ad- 
minister chloroform where some local anzs- 
thetic like cocaine or the ether spray would 
serve the purpose nearly as well. 

It was pointed out that to justify vivisection 
the information must be obtainable in no 
other way. Let this be qualified by saying 

“in no other reasonable way; and, to il- 
lustrate, place the only two means that are 
in any way reasonable side by side. Take 
cholera, for example, in which experiments 
have been conducted on both principles. 
On the one side are the scientific infection 
experiments of Thiersch and others following 
him, performed by vivisection; on the other 
hand are the popular experiments which 
have at various times been performed during 
cholera on human beings, by companies sup- 
plying them with water and other commod- 
ities. Even the most confirmed anti- 
vivisectionist will commend the former way. 
But even if this knowledge could be arrived 
at in ‘“‘some other way”’ at some future period, 
what of the suffering and death that must in 
the meantime come to the human race? 
What of those who must die unaided till the 
light comes in some hypothetical and mys- 
terious way, and of those now living, whose 
lives are due to their laying hold of the 
remedies and the prophylactics which vivi- 
section has brought? 

But it is not certain that the knowledge 
could be obtained in any other way, for the 
discovery of the lethal agents in the trans- 
mission of disease was only, and could only, 
be determined by means of experiments on 
living animals. 

It remains to be proved that the human 
race has benefited considerably by the results 
obtained from vivisection. To discuss this 
in detail would involve the tracing of every 
step in the progress of medicine, for medicine 
is no longer an art to be practiced by rule of 
thumb, and whatever progress it has made is 
due to observation and experiment. There 
was reason for the mocking words of Voltaire, 
when he jeered at the old physicians, ‘pouring 
drugs, of which they knew little, into bodies 
of which they knew less.’”’ They were doing 
their best in those pre-vivisection days; they 
gave the white spots on a leaf to consumptive 
patients; they gave the carrot in jaundice 
because it was yellow; for kidney diseases 
they gave fruits which resembled that organ. 
They were groping in the dark unaided by the 
light of experiment, and men were dying 
around them of complaints that to-day it 
is unnecessary to feel. Contrast the present 
position of medicine with that of fifty years 
ago, and you have a measure of the value of 
experiments, for the most part performed on 
living animals. Experimentation on animals 
for the benefit of humanity is the keynote of 
modern medicine, and the physician who 
underestimates its value is out of tune with 
the best that is said and thought on the 
subject. Physiology is at the basis of rational 
medicine, and it is to physiology the phy- 
sician must seek if he would be anything more 
than a ‘‘medicine man,”’ a dispenser of chance- 
gotten drugs. Experimental pathology is 
the synthesis, as clinical diagnosis is the 
analysis, of disease, and physiology reduces 
the facts to a system. If phy siology consist 
in the study of vital processes going on in 
living organisms, it follows that many of 
them must be studied as they actually take 


place. It is useless to appeal to the dead 
body, for though there the changes can be 
noted the processes will have passed away. 
In the dead body there is no disease. s 
Virchow remarked, disease presupposes life. 
It will be possible to refer only to the most 
notable examples of vivisectional results in 
relation to the practice of medicine, but 
enough will be given to obtain for it the 
justification of practical utility. Vesalius, 
the founder of anatomical study, states in 
his work on the human body that it was 
through experiments on living animals he 
was led to his wide generalizations in anatomy 
which, before his time, consisted of shreds 
and patches of crude observation and false 
induction. Harvey, “having frequent re- 
course to vivisections,’’- received the first 
hint of the circulation of the blood, by watch- 
ing the palpitating heart of a living creature. 
Haller, who by his doctrine of “‘irritability,” 
laid the foundation of the true physiology of 
the nervous system, wrought through pain 
and death to animals. Charles Bell and 
Majendie traced out the distinction between 
motor and sensory nerves, and Marshall Hall 
demonstrated by vivisectional methods the 
occurrence and importance of reflex actions, 
by which one half of our life is controlled. 
Weber demonstrated in the same way the 
inhibitory action of the pneumogastric nerve 
upon the heart, and laid down the principles 
of a rational treatment for the prevention of 
heart failure in diphtheria and other acute 
diseases. Du Bois-Raymond, Pfluger, Flour- 
ens, Brown-Sequard, Schiff, Vulpian, Goltz, 
Waller; in fact all physiologists by their 
work attest that if physiology is not a hopeless 
puzzle and a baseless fancy it is due to the 
results of experiments on living animals. The 
chemistry of living beings was worked out 
in the same way by Lavoisier and Priestly, 
who first made out the chemistry of respira- 
tion. The chemistry of digestion and nu- 
trition would yet have been a phenomenon 
and a guess if it were not for the labors of 
Schmidt and Bidder. Fever and inflamma- 
tion, old mystic words, were never understood 
till Claude Bernard and Cohnheim made their 
researches on the vaso-motor nerves of living 
animals. It was by vivisection Aselli and 
Pecquet discovered the system of lymphatic 
vessels and Malphigi the capillary circulation. 
Artificial respiration was made a practicable 
means of resuscitation by Vesalius, Hooke 
and Lower, through experiments made upon 
dogs. The experiments of Rev. Dr. Hales 
on pressure of the blood in the arteries are 
also to be noted. In the seventeenth century 
Sir Christopher Wren and other Fellows of 
the Royal Society experimented on_ the 
transfusion of fluids, and recently it has been 
made a means of ‘saving life. In 1835, a 
committee of physicians at Dublin showed 
how heart sounds are produced and enabled 
clinicians to diagnose the various forms of 
heart disease. Duhamel in 1740, Sir Astley 
Cooper in 1820, Syme in 1831, and more 
recently Ollier and others have conducted 
experiments on living animals to show the 
processes by which wounds are healed and 
injured parts restored, and especially how 
fractured bones are united, the practical re- 
sults of which are inestimable. The surgery 
of the old days has been robbed of its horrors 
through the results of vivisection. The 
“fearful fear of hemorrhagy,” that the old 
surgeons felt, is now groundless, through the 
experiments made in ligaturing the arteries 
ofanimals. By this simple process the boiling 
oil, the vitriol, and caustics, the hot searing 
irons, and receptacles for blood are no longer 
seen at an operating table, where the surgeon 
is willing to avail himself of the benefits to 
be derived from vivisection. It was by such 
experiments the Esmarch bandage, a bandage 
applied to a limb about to be amputated to 
prevent the flow of blood, came into use. 
This inaugurated bloodless surgery. The 
principles of antiseptics were studied on 
animals, and with the introduction of aseptic 
methods all dread of pyemia, fever, tetanus, 
and secondary hemorrhage have disappeared, 
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Inflammation is no longer a formula ‘‘redness 
swelling heat and pain,” since by the ex- 
riments of Bernard, Virchow, and Cohn- 
me and later by Redfern and Von Reck- 
linghausen, on the blood cells in the leg of a 
frog and the eye of a rabbit, its secret has been 
pierced and following it, new knowledge of 
abscesses, ulceration, gangrene and clots. 

The present abdominal surgery had its 
origin in vivisection. In the American Civil 
War out of 3,717 cases of wounded intestines 
3,273 ended fatally. A series of experiments 
was conducted in Chicago, in which 37 dogs 
were etherized and shot when the feasibility 
of opening the abdomen was proved. The 
percentage of fatal cases after such injuries 
at present is 12; before this experiment it 
was 88; that is, the position is exactly re- 
versed, and if these experiments in vivisection 
had been performed before the Civil War, 
3,273 soldiers, instead of 446. would now be 
living, and their injuries would not even be 
considered grave. Sir Spencer Wells, by 
porn on dogs, introduced the practice 
of suturing the peritoneum and reduced the 
percentage of fatal cases from 34 to 11. Out 
of 1,000 cases of his, 760 were saved and 17,800 
years added to the sum of human life. Martin, 
of Berlin, in the same manner, proved the 
possibility of ovariotomy, and performed this 
operation, which a few years ago used to be 
denounced as murderous, in 130 cases, with 
only one fatal result. By these observations 
on the opening and suturing of the peritoneum 
of animals, and the treatment of the pedicle 
by ligature, abdominal surgery is now a 
matter of routine. 

Another feature in modern surgery is the 
progress made in operations on the brain, and 
all of these are based on experience: gained 
by vivisection. Hitherto the brain was 
looked upon as ‘‘the oracle of God,” but Dr. 
Ferrier, by his experiments on animals, 
demonstrated the location of sensory and 
motor functions in the cerebral hemispheres 
as clearly as if the skull and membranes 
surrounding the brain were transparent. 

Dr. MacEwan, of Glasgow, in one year saved 
the life of ninety patients by following 
Ferrier’s methods. In one year Dr. Eche- 
verria collected 165 cases of epilepsy, of which 
75 were cured by following the principles of 
localization laid down by Ferrier; yet for 
these experiments the eminent physician was 
haled before the magistrates as if he were a 
malefactor. 

Thousands of patients died from malignant 
affections of the kidney till Simon at Heidel- 
berg demonstrated on animals the possibility 
of its extirpation and the performance of the 
excretory function by a single organ. 

By the experiments of Gerlach it has been 
shown that tuberculosis in cows can be com- 
municated to healthy animals such as man, 
fed upon their milk; that the disease may be 
induced by tubercular matter being inhaled 
or taken into the stomach, facts of importance 
in relation to the prevention of the disease. 
By the sacrifice of a few dogs and rabbits in- 
formation was obtained which may have, and 
as a matter of fact has had, an important 
bearing upon the safety of the human race. 

These results were arrived at by making on 
a few animals experiments which men for 
generations have in blind ignorance been 
making on themselves. Cholera has already 
been referred to, and since 1884 Freire, in 
Brazil, has been working to obtain a specific 
against yellow fever along vivisectional lines, 
and is only waiting for an epidemic to put his 
results at the service of mankind. 

_Dr. Wood, by ‘‘baking alive,”’ at 120°, two 
Pigeons, ten guinea pigs, twenty rabbits and 
six dogs, that is, subjecting them to a tem- 
perature of 120°, a degree of heat which 
laborers often experience in summer, proved 
that sunstroke is due to the coagulation of 
the bodily fluids, and from this he deduced 
the proper treatment, abstraction of heat 
from the body. The “morality” that will 
take offence at experiments such as these 
deserves the pitying contempt we would ac- 
cord to personal cowardice. The only gleam 


of hope that has ever come to a patient affected 
with that terrible malady, diabetes, has been 
through Bernard’s experiments on the for- 
mation of glycogen in the liver, and until the 
mystery is cleared up by the death of more 
animals the treatment of the disease must 
remain a matter of empiricism. 

Whatever of good Pasteur has conferred on 
mankind he has accomplished by vivisectional 
methods, and yet the results are out of all 
proportion to the pain inflicted. There is 
a danger of becoming technical in pointing 
out that it was through observations made 
upon the tadpole by Arnold it was found out 
that blood vessels are formed by the hollowing 
of protoplasmic cells, and to enter upon a 
discussion of what embryology owes to vivi- 
section would take one far beyond the present 
limits and the needs of this discussion. 

The modern method of pharmacology is 
based on vivisection. Instead of ‘‘experi- 
menting”’ on patients, the effect of a new drug 
is tested upon the frog, rabbit, or dog. 
Its mode of action is exactly ascertained, and 
the physician knows what organs and struc- 
tures will be affected, how they will be in- 
fluenced and the changes which will be pro- 
duced by the progress of a disease. Even if 
the charge were true that vivisection had 
never added a drug to the pharmacopeeia it 
would prove nothing, for it is the work of the 
vivisectionist to test the effects of existing 
drugs and define their uses. A few instances 
will suffice. If nothing were ever learned by 
vivisection but the action of digitalis upon 
the heart, the pain caused would be abun- 
dantly justified. Bromide of ethyl was 
brought forward as an efficient anzsthetic, 
but a vivisectionist by the death of a few 
dogs prevented a series of those dreaded 
accidents, death on the operating table, 
which would have followed its use. By 
operations on animals Bernard discovered 
the hypodermic use of drugs, and Majendie of 
strychnine. Traube explained the real nature 
and use of digitalis and Maure of saline pur- 
gatives. Luchsinger, following up the clue, 
obtained from experiments on dogs, demon- 
strated the value of strychnine as a preventive 
of night sweats in consumptive persons, and 
by the same means nitrite of amyl was shown 
to allay the agony of angina pectoris and 
pepsin to be of value in dyspepsia. In the 
same way jequirity was introduced in opthal- 
mic surgery, salicylic acid in rheumatism, 
jaborandi in dropsy, iodoform as an anti- 
septic, and the bromides, chloral and paral- 
dehyde as analgesics. All the new drugs 
—antipyrine, exalgine and antifebrine—that 
have cooled so many fevers and alleviated so 
much suffering, were all tested and their 
effects proved on animals. Who would have 
dared to use cocaine on the human eye, like 
all anesthetics, ‘‘God’s best gift to his 
suffering children,’’ with all the risk of in- 
flammation, if its effects had not first been 
ascertained on animals? 

But this charge is not true. for Dr. Lauder 
Brunton has shown that between 1864 and 
1867 seven drugs were added to the pharma- 
copoeia, and from 1867 to 1874 eleven were 
added. 

Even commercially vivisection has been of 
the greatest practical importance. Dr. George 
Fleming, in his work on Veterinary Science, 
makes some estimates of the results. In one 
district in France sheep to the value of £213,- 
600 died in one year of anthrax, and in 
Russia 100,000 horses died annually till 
Braueil, followed by Delafond, Davain, Chau- 
veau, Toussait and Pasteur, perfected the 
knowledge of the poison and showed the 
means by which its energy may be abated. 
The desolating scourge of the cattle plague 
was stayed, and the silkworm disease was 
brought under complete control by Pasteur. 
Smallpox of sheep, the swine plague, dis- 
temper of dogs, and chicken cholera can be 
prevented by inoculation. The exact method 
of the propagation of pleuro-pneumonia in 
cattle has been made out, which is the first 
stage in discovering a remedy. The ravages 
of epidemic fever in cattle and analagous dis- 


eases of horses and sheep have ceased since 
their nature and mode of prevention have 
been discovered by vivisectional methods, 
and hydrophobia is now robbed of its terrors. 
Glanders, a disease ‘‘as infectious as syphilis 
and as fatal as tuberculosis,’ can only be 
diagnosed by the method of inoculating 
animals. 

Another use vivisectional experiments have 
been put to is in the detection of murderers 
who have resorted to poison. The notorious 
Lamson, who was executed in England in 
1883, may be mentioned. He used aconite 
to kill his victim, and the presence of the drug 
was only proved by its effect on small ani- 
mals. If it were not for this, secret poisoners 
might enjoy all the immunity that was for- 
merly obtained in the days of the Borgias. 

It will be permissible to place in evidence 
some important statements on the value of 
vivisection. The International Medical Con- 
gress, held in London in 1881, which was 
attended by three thousand physicians and 
surgeons from Great Britain. America, and 
foreign countries, passed unanimously the 
following resolution: ‘‘That this Congress 
records its conviction that experiments on 
living animals have proved of the utmost 
service to medicine in the past and are in- 
dispensable for its future progress, and while 
deprecating the infliction of unnecessary pain, 
it is of opinion that in the interests of 
man and of animals it is not desirable to 
restrict competent persons in the performance 
of such experiments.” 

At the same Congress, Mr. Simon, principal 
officer of the Government Board. speaking in 
connection with diseases of horned cattle, of 
carbuncle and marsh-fever, ventured to say 
“that in the records of human industry it 
would be impossible to point to work of more 
promise to the world, and they are contribu- 
tions which from the nature of the case have 
come, and could only have come, from ex- 
on living animals.’’ Before the 

ritish Medical Association, in 1881, Professor 
Humphrey declared ‘‘almost every advance 
in our knowledge of the working of the human 
body has been made -through vivisection.”’ 

As Mr. Wilks puts the case for England, 
“All the leading men in Europe, those who 
are best capable of forming a true judgment, 
have expressed their opinion strongly in favor 
of experiments on animals, and have at the 
same time supported their opinion by an 
exposition of facts. Opposed to these savants 
are certain lords and ladies, certain bishops 
and members of Parliament, who, with all 
the dogmatism of mature ignorance, declare 
that ‘“‘vivisection only panders to curiosity, 
without doing anything for science’; ‘‘that 
it is a detestable practice not attended with 
scientific results.” I would ask the reader to 
picture to himself a platform on which Vir- 
chow, Pasteur, Humphrey, Foster, Simon, 
Huxley, and Fraser unite in the statement 
that the remarkable advance in medical 
science and art during the past twenty years 
is due to experiments upon the lower animals, 
and immediately afterwards a sincere rural 
dean and a conscientious auctioneer uniting 
in stating ‘that experiments on animals led 
to no useful results.”’ 

In the United States resolutions affirming 
the value of experiments upon animals, and 
deprecating legislative interference, were 
adopted by seven medical schools, by the 
New York Medical Society, and by sixteen 
organizations in various localities. Three of 
the leading American universities have been 
quoted in support of the practice, and to the 
number is to be added Harvard Medical School, 
a believer in the experimental method. 

But, after all, there are a number of ex- 
periments, a small number, which necessarily 
involve pain to animals, and in their defence 
it is only necessary to fall back upon the 
original position that the pain is justifiable 
for the sake of the good that is accomplished. 
These are the ones necessary to demonstrate 
the effects of drugs, of poisons like that of 
cholera, and such as were performed by 
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of food, but the experiments which cause 
pain become fewer and fewer as physiology 
advances until all that remains to be studied 
is pain itself, and the physiologist can study 
that best upon his own body. 

Some hasty opponent has recommended 
vivisectors to practice among themselves. 
And so they have. The names of Toynbee, 
found dead in his laboratory; Christison, 
Hunter, Heinrich, Dvorak, and Schiff need 
but be mentioned in this connection. 

It is not a pleasant occupation spending 
one’s days and nights in nauseous dissecting 
rooms surrounded by dead and dying ani- 
mals. Physiologists have found themselves 
ostracised and vilified, and their practice 
ruined; but the misrepresentation which 
they have suffered has not stayed their hand 
from working for science and humanity. 
They subjugate emotion and feeling to judg- 
ment. 

‘The provision that vivisection should not 
be practiced unless there is a probability of 
beneficent results must not be pushed too 
closely, for science must be untrammeled. 
The science of to-day brings us nearer to the 
science of the future, and one truth may in 
an unseen way be the germ of others. Science 
has only to do with the seeking of truth: 
utility will follow in its train. Who, for in- 
stance, could foresee that a simple physio- 
logical preparation, the leg of a frog with its 
living but non-sentient nerve in the hands 
of Galvani, was to be the origin of Galvanism, 
electricity and allied subjects? 

If one urge that experiments may be 

performed on one class of animals and not 
on another, it may be said in reply that no 
two persons could agree where to draw the 
line between the tadpole and the dog, and 
some might even include within the pale the 
phylloxera that formerly destroyed the vine- 
yards of a nation. 
“ For the benefit of those who deny that 
utility and morality have any interdependence 
it will be necessary to refer to the ethics of 
vivisection. If there is a moral wrong in- 
volved in experimenting on animals then, 
they say, no considerations of utility can 
justify it, even if by the death of one animal 
the light would break upon the pestilence 
that stalketh in the darkness, that there 
may be a knowledge which man is bound to 
forego, and that the alleviation of pain is not 
the highest good. According to the same 
principle it were better to starve than to do 
that violence to the moral nature which is 
involved in the death of a creature. They 
say that honor should deter man from ex- 
ercising the tyrant’s power, which nature 
has given him, and that is well nigh impossible 
to deal rightly with animals when men are 
at the same time judge, accuser, witness, and 
culprit. 

Another class of objectors resist scientific 
research because it loves what art hates, 
analysis; and yet another class, because they 
accuse it of attempting to reduce God to a 
‘physical necessity.’’ To the one it may be 
said that art itself must have a basis in truth, 
and ‘‘to the solid ground of nature trusts the 
mind which builds for aye.’ The other class 
of objectors is urged to remember that the 
“Kingdom of God is within.” 

But the greatest show of reason is with 
those who object on what they call ‘‘moral 
grounds.’ Arguments have been urged 
against them by Virchow, who held that an 
animal was a man’s “honestly bought chattel,”’ 
and by Dr. Carpenter, who affirmed that moral 
duties exist only towards those possessing 
moral responsibility, but these do not meet 
the case. As reasoning beings we can only 
be reasonable when we deal with the facts 
around us as we find them. It would be 
easy to conjure up Swift’s land of the ‘“‘houy- 
hnhnms,”’ where the relations between men 
and beasts were reversed, but with this con- 
dition we have not to do; there is no brother- 
hood between man and beasts. Without 
insisting too strongly on the fiat which went 
forth in the world’s first spring time, ‘Let 
man have dominion over the fish of the sea, 


and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle and over ail the earth,” it is undeniably 
one of the principles of creation that animals 
are subordinate to man for his use in the 
progress of life. Nature has ordained it and 
Nature is not without pain to living beings 
whilst they dwell in this world, or whilst 
they come into or leave it. ‘‘The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.” 
Man has to live; like the Apostle he is en- 
joined to “rise, kill and eat.” Man’s duties 
towards inferior creatures must take in man’s 
nature which he cannot discard. Therefore 
his relations towards animals can only in a 
qualified sense be regarded as ethical, and the 
divine injunction cannot apply: “Do unto 
others even as ye would that they should do 
unto you.’”’ It would involve one in a 
tiresome discussion to include a consideration 
of sacrifice, vicarious and by compulsion, but 
it might be noted that the Great Teacher ad- 
mitted that mankind was of more value than 
many sparrows. 

If vivisection is productive of good to hu- 
manity it remains to be considered under 
what restrictions, if any, it should be prac- 
ticed. Vivisection and cruelty are in no way 
bound up together, and even if in some 
countries it appears that improper methods 
are used it does not follow that the practice 
should everywhere be restricted. Because 
exiles are badly treated in Russia it does not 
follow that no criminals should be sent to 
Siberia or that lawbreakers should go un- 
punished. 

It yet remains to indicate the course and 
results of legislation in restriction of vivi- 
section, from which it will appear that it has 
been both futile and harmful. The only 
country where restrictive legislation is really 
in force is England, though the attempt was 
made in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the United States. The first important 
legislative attempt to restrict the prosecution 
of physiological research was by Lord Hartis- 
mere’s Bill in 1875 in England, which aimed 
to restrict the work to specified places and 
licensed persons, and compelled the use of 
anesthetics in every case. It was objected 
to as destructive of original work and never 
came into effect. Then a Royal Commission 
was appointed, composed of Lord Cardwell, 
Lord Winmarleigh, Hon. W. E. Foster, Sir 
John Karslake, Professor Huxley, Mr. Erich- 
sen, and Mr. Hutton, to enquire into the 
“practice of subjecting live animals to ex- 


periment for scientific purposes.” They ex- 
amined every person in England likely to 
throw any light on the question. The evi- 


dence is contained in a bulky blue book, 
and in that report it is stated: 

“The imputation of cruelty, which has 
always been indignantly repudiated. has not 
been substantiated by a single authentic in- 
stance. In their evidence given before the 
Royal Commission, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals state through 
their Secretary that ‘they do not know a 
single case of wanton cruelty.’ The report 
also recommended ‘that no ban be placed 
upon vivisection.’ ”’ 

The teachers of physiology addressed a 
memorial to the House of Commons, in which 
it was stated: ‘‘We repeat the statement, 
which most of us have made before the Com- 
mission, that within our personal knowledge 
the abuses in connection with scientific in- 
vestigation, against which in this bill it is pro- 
posed to legislate, do not exist, and never have 
existed in this country. The memorial was 
signed by Professor Sharpley, University 
College, London; Dr. William Carpenter, 
London Hospital; Professor G. Humphrey, 
Cambridge; Professor Rutherford, Edin- 
burgh; Dr. Pavy, Guy’s Hospital; Dr. M. 
Foster, Trinity College, Cambridge; Dr. 
Bourdon Sanderson, University College, Lon- 
don; Dr. Robert McDonald, Dublin; Pro- 
fessor Redfern, Belfast; Professor Cleland, 
Galway; Professor Charles, Cork; Professor 
McKendrick, Glasgow; Dr. Pye-Smith, Guy’s 
Hospital; Professor Yeo, King’s College, 
London; Mr. Charles Yule, Magdalen College, 


Oxford; Professor Gamgee, Owen’s College, 
Manchester. 

The Belgian Special Commission’s report, 
published in July, 1890, practically sub- 
stantiates this position. Notwithstanding 
the failure of a Royal Commission to obtain 
evidence of the abuse of physiological vivi- 
section in Great Britain, the Legislature was 
induced in 1876 to pass an enactment in 
which it is prescribed: 

1. That experiments must be performed 
with a view only to the advancement by new 
discovery of knowledge, which will be useful 
for saving or prolonging human life, or alle- 
viating human suffering. 

2. That they must be performed in a reg- 
istered place. 

3. By a person holding a license. 

4. The animal must, during the whole ex- 
periment, be under the complete influence of 
some anesthetics. 

5. It must be killed before it recovers 
consciousness. 

6. Experiments must not be performed for 
demonstration. 

7. They may be performed for the purpose 
of acquiring manual skill. 

In 1883 Mr. Reid introduced another bill, 
but it never came to a discussion. If it had 
passed it would have stopped all progress in 
physiology, pathology, and pharmacology in 
those places coming under the influence of its 

rovisions. The Home Secretary, Sir W. 
larcourt, affirmed at the time ‘“‘that under 
the then existing circumstances there was 
very little infliction of pain, and what suffering 
was caused was abundantly justified for the 
benefit of humanity at large.’ 

The effect of this mischievous and meddling 
legislation was disastrous to English physi- 
ology, and compelled those who practiced 
vivisection to flee to France and Germany 
and to draw upon the United States for their 
medical knowledge. Mr. Lister found the 
working of the Act so ‘vexatious as to be 
practically prohibitory,” and went to Tou- 
louse to carry on his investigations. This 
scientist, whose observations and experiments 
in connection with infection have been the 
means of saving thousands of human lives, 
was obliged to discontinue his investigations 
and conduct them in other countries. He 
said: ‘‘Even with reference to small animals 
the wording of the Act is so vexatious as to 
be practically prohibitory of experiments of 
a private practitioner unless he chooses to 
incur the risk of transgressing the law.” 

Dr. Greenfield, Pathologist in Edinburgh 
University, who was at work on investigations 
for the prevention of splenic fever, was forced 
to write: ‘I have not been engaged in other 
investigations for the simple reason that with 
the present restrictions and the difficulty of 
obtaining a license, I regard it as almost 
hopeless to attempt any useful work in this 
country. As the result of my experience it 
is my opinion that these hindrances and ob- 
stacles constitute a most serious bar to the 
investigation of disease and of remedial 
measures. When to this is added all the an- 
noyance and opprobrium which are the lot of 
investigators, it is to be wondered at that 
anyone should submit to be licensed.” He 
also mentions the case of a surgeon who 
came to him with what appeared to be a 
remedy for lock-jaw, to have it tested before 
using it upon a patient; the law forbade the 
experiments and the patient died. 

Professor Fraser writes: ‘‘In several in- 
stances in which the objects were of the highest 
interest and in which the importance of the 
results could not be predicted, the Govern- 
ment has constituted itself the supreme arbiter 
of science, and has ventured to decide that 
certain experiments were not required and 
should not be performed. I have only just 


now experienced the mortification of being 
refused a license, where permission was re- 
quested to perform a few experiments on 
rabbits and frogs with a reputed poison used 
by the natives of Borneo to anoint their 
arrows.” 

Professor Foster thus sums ‘up his views: 
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“This legislative action has gone far to cripple 
physiological research in this country. Our 
science has been made the subject of a penal 
act. We are liable at any moment in our 
enquiries to be arrested by legal prohibitions. 
We are hampered by licenses and certificates. 
We are asked to make bricks when they have 
taken the straw away from us.’”’ Speaking 
of the Congress of 1881, in which Virchow 
declared the charge of cruelty was a subter- 
fuge, Dr. Foster says: ‘‘One good fruit of the 
present Congress is ‘that our foreign brethren, 
seeing our straits, will go home determined 
to resist to the utmost all attempts to put 
the physiological enquirer into chains, for we 
are assured that experiment is the best 
weapon with which he can fight against the 
powers of darkness of the mysteries of life.’ ”’ 

Sir James Paget thought it intolerable that 
he might pay a rat-catcher to poison the 
vermin about his place, and not be permitted 
to use them for the good of mankind, or that 
he should have to appeal to a Government 
official for leave to prick a mouse. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton was engaged in Eng- 
land in experimenting with the poison of 
venomous serpents, when restrictive legis- 
lation was introduced and put an end to them. 
But the Government that introduced the 
legislation supplied Dr. Weir Mitchell and 
Dr. Reichert, who lived in a more reasonable 
country, with the snakes, and they succeeded 
in isolating the poison. This was necessary 
before discovering an antidote to a poison 
which annually carries off twenty thousand 
victims. 

Mr. Horsley, in the British Medical Journal, 
protests against the difficulty of obtaining a 
license, and Dr. Wyatt Johnston observed that 
the incubation period of disease should be 
lengthened, since it usually developed before 
a license could be procured. Scientific men 
are averse to be licensed like publicans or 
prostitutes. They refuse to work in an at- 
mosphere of distrust and suspicion, even upon 
subjects not prescribed by law, and object 
to having their laboratories searched by de- 
tectives as if they were smugglers’ dens. 
Notwithstanding the existence of a law which 
limited the number of persons performing 
experiments to twenty-six in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and under which the Gov- 
ernment inspectors continually spoke of the 
cruelty practiced as ‘‘insignificant,’’ ‘“‘in- 
appreciable,” “equal to that caused by 
vaccination’; the opponents of vivisection 
were not satisfied. This was in the face of 
the report of the inspectors appointed by 
the Government. In 1878 they reported 
that there were not more than forty cases in 
which ‘‘an amount of suffering worth noticing 
was inflicted.” In 1879 the number was 
twenty-five, ten of which were on frogs, and 
in the other fifteen the suffering was about 
equal to that caused by vaccination. In 
1880 and the two following years the inspec- 
tors report that there were only ten cases in 
which any pain was caused. The Irish in- 
spectors reported that ‘‘the experiments were 
free from any appreciable suffering.” Mr. 
Bush, in his report for 1884, admits that the 
“amount of direct or indirect actual suffering 
as the result of physiological and therapeutic 
experiments performed under the Act in 
England and Scotland was wholly insig- 
nificant.’’ He then specifies that in the case 
of three frogs, six mice, thirty minnows and 
Sticklebacks, some suffering might have been 
caused—a grand subject truly for a nation of 
whose new-born six per cent. die yearly from 
neglect. This legislation, so sweeping in its 
provisions and so drastic in its results, one 
would think, left to the votaries of the sup- 
Pression of vivisection very little to desire. 
One of the foremost of them, Mr. Colam, 
acknowledged that after employing the ‘‘sur- 
veillance of detectives” he could ‘‘not accuse 
the physiologists of cruelty.’ Yet in 1883 
every endeavor was used to have vivisection 
totally prohibited. But, after all, Frances 
Power Cobbe, the chief scribe of the anti- 
Vivisectionists, was led to exclaim, that ‘‘anti- 
Vivisectionists recognized that their work 


must take the shape of an ethical and religious 
agitation.” 

The law hampered and harassed the vivi- 
sectionists for a time, till they were able to 
take up their work in other countries, but 
the total amount of pain inflicted was not 
diminished by one iota. Fortunately for 
humanity, there were centres where researches 
could still be carried out, but the results have 
not gone to further the credit of English physi- 
ological work, being arrived at under the 
wgis of foreign schools. The public is exact- 
ing of the ability of a physician, but by a 
senseless agitation it forbade the means of 
acquiring knowledge. Yet it has not been 
slow to avail itself of the advantages derived 
from physiological research, and would stand 
aghast if medical men were to cast aside what 
has been gained by the method of vivisection 
and return to the days when quacks flourished 
and vended their vaunted nostrums, their 
charms and cure-alls. 

In the United States there is really no 
restriction placed upon vivisection, and the 
discussion of the question has been meagre. 
Professor Dalton makes the general statement: 
“The exhibition of pain in an experimental 
laboratory is an exceptional occurrence. As 
a rule, all the cutting operations are performed 
under the influence of ether.’’ This is because 
the infliction of pain is generally no part of 
the experimenter’s object, and on every ac- 
count it is preferable to avoid it. In his own 
demonstrations he says: “I do not make 
experiments upon animals involving more 
pain than is caused, for example, by pithing 
to kill, or injecting an anesthetic subcu- 
taneously.” 

In 1867 an Act was passed by the State of 
New York ‘‘for the more effectual prevention 
of cruelty to animals.” It declared it a mis- 
demeanor to ‘“‘unnecessarily or needlessly 
mutilate or kill any living creature,’’ but 
nothing in the Act was to be construed ‘‘to 
prohibit or interfere with any properly con- 
ducted scientific experiments or investigations 
performed only under the authority of some 
regularly incorporated medical college or 
university of the State of New York.’ This 
law was so vague its provisions did not in- 
terfere with vivisection any more than the 
Blue Laws prevent reasonable recreation on 
Sunday. 

At the session of 1881, Mr. Henry Bergh 
introduced into the New York Legislature 
a bill providing, “That every person who 
shall perform, or cause to be performed, or 
assist in performing upon any living animal 
an act of vivisection shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor,’ and ‘‘the term  vivisection 
used in this Act shall include every investi- 
gation, experiment or demonstration produc- 
ing pain or disease in any living animal, in- 
cluding the cutting, wounding or poisoning 
thereof.’”’ The attempt was renewed in 
1882, and again in 1883, but since that time 
nothing has been heard of the bill, and 
vivisection in America is practically un- 
trammelled, a fact the English Government 
has not been slow to take advantage of to 
evade the provisions of its own laws. From 
this it appears that vivisection can be prac- 
ticed in a civilized country extensively and 
carefully, without cruelty or unreasonable 
pain, and without legislative interference. 
Indeed the physiologists and legislators of 
the United States have proved the case for 
unrestricted vivisection. As the celebrated 
Owen said, “The Legislature of the United 
States of America, assailed by well-meaning 
ignorance, has refused to pass a law which 
would cast an unproven and unmerited 
stigma on scientific men.” 

If anti-vivisectionists claim that legislation 
has not diminished the practice as a whole, 
then their labor has been in vain; if they claim 
that it has, then they have committed a 
wrong against humanity in the light of the 
benefits vivisection has bestowed. But it is 
impossible to apply these principles by any 
other than moral force, and the great work 
the opponents of vivisection have wrought is, 
that they have stimulated and rendered 


sensitive the moral sense of operators, which 
deters them from unnecessary cruelty. In 
England and America, where the moral nature 
of the operator and community is well 
grounded, the suffering has been shown to 
be inappreciable, the number of operators 
small, and the operations few, but even on 
the continent there is nothing to show that 
cruelty is practiced at the present day. In 
a common German manual of physiology this 
rule is laid down: ‘‘An experiment involving 
vivisection should never be performed, es- 
pecially for purposes of demonstration, with- 
out previous consideration whether its object 
may not otherwise be attained. Insensibility 
by chloroform or other drugs should be pro- 
duced whenever the nature of the experiment 
does not render this absolutely impossible.” 
Indeed Professor Schiff of Geneva, one of the 
best known of continental vivisectors, has 
never found it necessary to practice on a 
feeling animal. 

Dr. Pye-Smith, in his address before the 
British Association in 1879, laid down the 
lines on which anti-vivisection legislation is 
at all permissible. “The only restriction 
which Christian morality imposes upon such 
practices is that no more pain shall be in- 
flicted than is necessary for the object in 
view. Any one who would inflict a single 
pang beyond what is necessary for a scientific . 
object, or would by carelessness fail to take 
due care of the animals he has to deal with, 
would be justly liable to public reprobation.”’ 
This means that the physiological laboratories 
should be licensed like dissecting rooms under 
the Anatomy Act in England, and licenses 
given only to persons of adequate knowledge 
and known character, and that then the 
experts should be left to follow their own 
methods. 

Upon the question of the restriction of 
vivisection, Professor Dalton says, cate- 
gorically: ‘I think investigators and teachers 
should be the sole judges as to what is neces- 
sary in their investigations and teachings.” 
Dr. L. S. Pilcher believes it only necessary 
that ‘‘the public should be informed of the 
truth relating to vivisection in order that 
there should be secured to science every ad- 
vantage and privilege which its advancement 
may need.’ Professor Wesley Mills, the 
leading physiologist in _Canada, declares 
openly that a scientist can be the only judge 
of the rights and obligations of his own pro- 
fession. Dr. Osler, his predecessor, later of 
Johns Hopkins, was of a similar mind. 

In Dr. Yeo’s table it is admitted that onl 
one experiment in a hundred is painful. 
Legislation aims to deal with this one case, 
and in doing so suppresses the other ninety- 
nine as well. The way to insure that not 
more than one case in a hundred shall be 
painful and yet science go untrammelled is 
not by legislative enactments based on senti- 
ment and insufficient knowledge, but as 
Frances Power Cobbe, its most ardent oppo- 
nent, admits, “by an ethical and moral 
agitation,’’ by a more refined morality on the 
part of the operators and the community in 
which they live, brought about by the methods 
of ethics and religion. The action of the 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, by countenancing the extremists 
who would suppress vivisection, has alienated 
the support of physicians whose position and 
relations would be invaluable in furthering 
the general aims of the Societies. The medical 
journals are no longer shy of the practice. 
Under the influence of public opinion at one 
time they spoke of vivisection apologetically 
and with caution; in recent years they adopt 
no line of excuse and treat the objections of 
the opponents with aygressive scorn, con- 
fident that false sentiment, assumptions, and 
illogical reasoning cannot, in the long run, 
retard the progress of light. 

It does not appear either that restrictive 
legislation has lessened the sum total of 
cruelty, or that physiologists have altered 
their methods under its compulsion. It will 
always be ineffective, because there will con- 
tinue to be communities not overpowered 
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with ‘‘genuine British narrowness,” where 
biologists can labor unimpeded in the name 
of truth, science, and humanity. 

The extent to which legislators should in- 
terfere with vivisection is very limited, unless 
they choose to incur the responsibility Darwin 
speaks of that ‘‘he who retards the progress 
of physiology commits a crime against man- 
kind.’”’ Physiologists themselves assent to 
the principles laid down by Sir Thomas Wat- 
son: that experiments must not be performed 
at random to see what will happen; that they 
must have some object in view, a question to 
settle or a doubt to remove, and with a reason- 
able hope of resulting benefit; that operators 
have the skill, judgment and intelligence, and 
previous knowledge to make experiments 
successful and instructive; that they guard 
against everything that would enhance pain, 
and do nothing out of mere curiosity. 

Looking at the whole question from the 
distance of a few years, and in the light of the 
results that have been attained since then, 
it is clear that the outcry against vivisection 
has been the result of a popular delusion that 
cruelty and vivisection were synonymous, 
that the experiments were useless and un- 
necessary, and that the same knowledge might 
have been gained in some other way. 

But the present exposition of facts shows 
that vivisection is not of necessity cruel, and 
should not be interfered with, since: 

1. It has tended to correct and extend our 
knowledge of the functions of the human body. 

2. It has aided in obtaining exact knowl- 
edge of the processes of disease. 

3. It has tested the remedies by which 
diseases are to be controlled. 

4. By it the means have been ascertained 
of checking contagion and preventing epi- 
demics both in man and beasts. 

5. Poison can be detected. 

6. All this information could have been 
obtained in no other way. 

7. There is no moral wrong involved in 
the operations either to animals, to operators, 
or to spectators. 

While physiologists and physicians know 
it as a fact that the road to a more perfect 
medical science lies through experiment, it 
may be painful experiment, they can afford 
to resist the clamor of those whom they would 
serve, believing, by the added experience of 
two centuries, with Harvey of immortal name, 
who, in speaking of this same subject, declared 
that skill and knowledge could be arrived at 
“non ex libris sed ex dissectionibus.”’ 


During the past seventeen years very little 
has been heard of the controversy in the 
United States, and interest in it has largely 
passed away. No new legislation has been 
created upon the subject in any country. In 
all countries, save England, the practice of 
vivisection is without legal restriction. In 
Germany, on March 27, 1906, two petitions 
were presented to the Reichstag, praying 
that the matter be dealt with; but Professor 
Von Bergmann having explained that vivi- 
section was based on a purely humanitarian 
purpose, “‘the House passed on the Order of 
the day.” 

All sensible persons are- now agreed that 
medicine as we have it to-day, and as we will 
have it in the future, is based upon experi- 
ments on animals, and that the practice is in 
no way bound up with cruelty. Those few 
persons who allege to the contrary have 
deceived themselves and are striving to mis- 
lead others. Their misstatements lie on 
every page of their writings. They have been 
convicted before the Courts and they have 
publicly withdrawn their allegations. 

These opponents are few in number and 
most of them are well-meaning, but they 
proceed upon the assumption that — 
menters are cruel. Indeed the late Miss 
Cobbe brought forward the awful charge 
that they were instigated by lust; and Pro- 
fessor Haliburton, speaking in London on 
May 16, 1907, was interrupted by the cry, 
“Lord Lister is a brute.” 

I admit that they are sincere in their desire 


to lessen cruelty. The medical profession is 
equally sincere. Nearly forty years ago a 
committee of the British Medicai Association 
reported that, in their opinion, anzsthetics 
should be used wherever possible; that no 
painful experiments should be performed for 
illustrating laws of facts already demon- 
strated; that all painful experiments should 
be performed by skilled persons with suf- 
ficient instruments and assistants, and in 
laboratories under proper regulations; and 
that, in veterinary work, operations should 
not be performed y & the purpose of acquiring 
manual dexterity. 

In closing his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, now sitting in London, the rep- 
resentative of the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians said, on the part of the 
whole medical profession, that ‘‘we have no 
less regard and sympathy for suffering animals 
than others, nor any less urgent desire to 
spare them so far as is compatible with the 
larger claims of humanity.”’ Mr. W. P. Byrne 
of the Home Office, which has to do with the 
enforcement of the Act of 1876, expressed the 
belief that the chief protection which animals 
had was the desire of experimenters to exercise 
all possible humanity. a feeling which he was 
sure was in the mind of every experimenter. 
The public opinion of the other men working 
in the laboratory, another witness said, was 
adequate safeguard. 

The violence of these agitators has wrought 
evil to all humanitarian effort. They take 
their stand upon what they call ‘moral 
ground’”’ and endeavor to reinforce their 
position by publications which they are forced 
to withdraw, untruths which they are obliged 
to correct, and slanders for which they are 
induced to apologize. Thus all ethical ques- 
tions are brought into disrepute. Many of 
these persons are consistent and will not 
employ animals for food; but the sum of 
their contribution to human knowledge is 
that a vegetarian diet does not conduce to 
truthfulness or sweetness of temper. Such 
self-abnegation is worthy of all respect if 
it proceeds from a spirit of humaneness and 
not from recalcitration. 

This violent conduct is peculiar to England, 
where a large section of the public is always 
sacrificing itself; the males going to gaol 
rather than pay taxes, and the females be- 
cause they want to vote. Such extremists 
find it difficult to be moderate in speech. 
They are easily led away from the truth and 
they do not seem to see the distinction between 
what is true and what is not true. This makes 
us sorry, for they are in other respects good 
people. 

It will be useful to set down a few examples 
of their unwisdom, so that humane persons 
who retain their sanity may be induced to 
remonstrate with them. There is a peculiarly 
flagrant case in the London Daily Mirror, 
November 6, 1906, in which it is stated that 
deeds which are alleged by a nameless writer 
to have been done in France seventy years 
ago are done in England to-day. In the 
London Tribune, November 8, 1906, a story 
of horrible cruelty to a cat was published as 
part of the evidence given before the Com- 
mission now sitting. The following day the 
paper acknowledged that it “had been vic- 
timized”” and apologized ‘‘very frankly.” 
Yet the fabrication was repeated in The 
Christian, April 4, 1907, although it was 
characterized formally before the Commission 

s ‘absolutely false,” Q. 3673. Three news- 
papers in London habitually publish untruths 
about the Commission. They say it is con- 
ducting its enquiry behind closed doors, and 
that the revelations are ‘‘too terrible to 
mention.” 

It is an interesting exercise tracing the 
genesis and progress of the falsehoods in 
which these publications abound, and one 
further example is selected because it began 
near home. At the Washington meeting of 
the National Congress on tuberculosis, held 
in 1906, Dr. Knopf alluded to the use of mor- 
phine. It was reported that he had advised 
physicians to “kill their dying consumptives 


quickly and painlessly.” The Chairman of 
the Section in which the remark is alleged to 
have been made categorically denied the state- 
ment (British Medical Journal, June 8, 1907). 
Yet Le Scalpel, September 29, repeats the 
calumny and affirms that the practice won 
the approval of ‘‘une grosse majorité dans 
l'association médicale de New York.’ The 
fiction is repeated in Le Progris Médical by 
Dr. Noir, who gives thanks that his country- 
men are not so wicked as those Americans 
When a clamor arises in England about 
any subject whatever, the practice is to ap- 
point a Royal Commission. These Com- 
missions not infrequently sit for seven years 
if the excitement does not subside in the 
meantime. That is the English way of dealing 
with ethical questions. They will take for- 
mal evidence ayainst the vice of lying and 
submit an impartial report upon it. The 
discussion about vivisection became so violent 
during the past few years that it was felt 
that the time had come for a Royal Com- 
mission, and accordingly one was constituted 
September 17, 1906. This Commission met 
for the first time on October 31, 1906. The 
first Report, containing a transcript of evi- 


dence, was issued January 26, 1907; the 
second on April 15; and the third on Octo- 
ber 3. It is impossible to say when the Com- 


mission will rise and present its final Report; 
the last Commission began its sittings on July 
5, 1875, completed them on December 20, and 
issued its final Report on January 8, 1876. 

The personnel of the present Commission 
is a fair compromise between men of extreme 
views. Sir William Church, Sir John Mac- 
fadyean, and Dr. W. H. Gaskell represent 
experimental medicine. Dr. George Wilson, 
in 1899, as President of a Section of the 
British Medical Association, made a vehement 
attack upon Pasteur and the newer method 
of treatment. Colonel Lockwood and Mr. 
Tomkinson have been openly allied with the 
anti-vivisectionists. The remaining four 
members are more or less official persons who 
may be imagined to have no preconceived 
ideas upon the subject. 

This compromise did not suit the agitators. 
They protested that they should have a 
“scientific representative,” ‘tan expert anti- 
vivisector,’’ upon the Commission; and when 
it was not constituted to meet their views 
Mr. Stephen Coleridge protested that they did 
not care what scientific men said; their 
objections to vivisection were based upon 
“moral grounds.”’ In an article in the 
Contemporary Review, December, 1906, he 
declares that the three anti-vivisectionist 
Societies, the National, the London, and the 
British Union, comprising in their member- 
ship, as he says, 95 per cent. of all the persons 
belonging to anti-vivisectionist societies, have 
decided to have nothing to do with the Com- 
mission. Its proceedings, he says, will be ‘‘a 
pompous travesty of justice’’—and yet four 
of the members of the Commission were 
recommended to the Home Secretary for 
appointment by these Societies. ‘‘As well 
place Bill Sykes in the Chair to enquire into 
the doings of the burglary profession,” was 
the comment of one of their leaders upon the 
constitution of the Commission. The various 
Societies could not agree among themselves, | 
and then they fell to recriminating one an- 
other because they could not agree. The 
difficulty which the Home Secretary found 
was in getting a man of sufficient common 
sense not to make the doings of the Com- 
mission ridiculous. 

Three volumes of the evidence are now 
before us and reading them is a dreary labor. 
No one will be convinced who is not ‘already 
convinced. The experimenters are satisfied 
that good comes of their work. They inflict 
no more pain than they can help. They are 
not much concerned with the “right or the 
wrong” of using animals for food or for any 
other convenient purpose. The question in 
reality is an ethical one and they know that 


morality is an affair for the individual and 
not for a Royal Commission. 
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A general view of the evidence as published 
to date in those three volumes shows that the 
case in favor of research has been well pre- 
sented. The Inspectors testified that the 
Act of 1876 was well administered; that it 
afforded ample protection for animals, even 
if it hampered the investigators; and that 
there were no abuses to be checked by further 
enactments or inspection. 

Mr. W. P. Byrne, of the Home Office, to 
whom has been entrusted the administration 
of the Act of 1876, testified that during thirty 
years no ge proceedings were required, and 
that, in all that time, there had been only 
sixty contraventions of the law, ‘‘most of 
them trifling.” Of these cases ‘‘a substantial 
number’? were due curiously enough to a 
desire on the part of the operator to save the 
animal from pain by giving an anesthetic 
where none was demanded under the Act. 

Professor Thane, who has been Inspector 
for Great Britain since 1868, had not found 
any irregularities. Anesthesia and asepsis 
were carried out as strictly as in a hospital. 
He had not met with any deliberate oppo- 
sition or willful disregard of the Act. 

Sir James Russell, Inspector for Scotland, 
affirms that the Act was worked with more 
strictness than any other Act with which 
he was acquainted, and he had never seen 
any indication of pain so acute as an attack 
of colic, nor any callousness to suffering on 
the part of operators or students. 

Sir Thornley Stoker, speaking for Ireland, 
for which he was Inspector since 1879, ob- 
served that the Act in Ireland was carefully 
administered and properly observed. He 
gave it as his opinion that experiments should 
not be performed for purpose of demonstra- 
tion; but in this he was controverted by 
Professor Thane. 

Professor A. R. Cushny of University 
College, London, formerly of the University 
of Michigan, gave evidence upon the value 
of the experimental method in pharmacology. 
He cited a list of the newer drugs whose action 
has been ascertained by experiments upon 
animals. Amongst them sulphonal, 
chlorotone, veronal; the antipyretics, anti- 
pyrin, acetanilid, phenacetin; the anzs- 
thetics, cocaine, eucain, stovain; the ex- 
tracts of glands, such as adrenalin; the anti- 
septics; and disinfectants. Dr. Cushny as- 
signed proper value to the standarding of 
drugs and the detection of poisons. Finally 


he testified that he had never seen any cruelty 
practiced in the laboratories in England 
where there are legal restrictions, or in the 
United States where there are none. 

Lord Rayleigh, President of the Royal 
Society, presented a statement, drawn up 
by the Council of that learned body, in whic 
was set forth the indebtedness of society to 
experimental medicine. Dr. Frederick Tay- 
lor, representing the Fellows of the College 
of Physicians and practicing physicians, re- 
counted the benefits which medicine had 
derived from bacteriology which was bound 
up with experiments upon animals. 

Mr. Stewart Stockman, chief veterinary 
adviser of the Board of Agriculture, related 
in detail the progress of the knowledge of the 
diseases of animals. Rinderpest in four years 
in England destroyed cattle to the value of 
six million dollars. It was now under control. 
He also cited what experiment had done 
towards mastering tetanus, black-quarter, 
swine erysipelas, horse-sickness, red-water, 
and blue tongue. 


Professor H. Starling spoke for the 
physiologists. The whole fabric of physi- 
ology, the foundation of medicine, was the 


result of experiment on animals, and the pro- 
hibition of these experiments would result in 
a total cessation of progress. He mentioned 
in detail the various discoveries in physiology 
and the methods of treatment whiek followed. 

In the third Report of the Commission, 
issued on October 3, 1907, Sir Lauder Brun- 
ton’s evidence is reported. It is practically 
a survey of modern medicine and he shows 
that its progress is a result of experiment upon 
animals. Incidentally he mentions that the 
‘baking alive” of animals was done at 106° 
often experienced in the 
streets of New York. 

The evidence presented by the opponents 
of vivisection and available up to the present 
date, 8th November, 1907, was given by Mrs. 
K. Cook, Miss Keneally, Miss C. Lind-af- 
Hageby, and Dr. Herbert Snow. It does not 
lend itself to the process of summary, because 
there is nothing to summarize. There are 
no facts. It is a reiteration of loose state- 
ment which not even their friends in the 
Commission could accept. Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby is the joint author with Miss Schartau 
of the ‘Shambles of Science,’’ a book which 
the Courts ordered to be withdrawn from 
circulation. Her evidence occupies 41 double- 


column pages of small print in the Blue Books, 
and is for the most part a repetition of the 
contents of her book. Her answers were so 
absurd that one of the members declined to 
question her further “tin mercy to the rest of 
the Commission.”’ 

From all the evidence it would appear that 
cruelty is not practiced in England where 
strict legal enactments control the practice 
of vivisection. Competent observers, workers 
in various laboratories, testify that no cruelty 
is practiced in the United States or in Canada 
where there are no restrictions, save the con- 
science of the operator and public opinion as 
represented in colleagues and students. I 
am not insensible to the educative value of 
any crusade against cruelty, and I do not 
deny that the anti-vivisectionists have done 
something towards the quickening of the 
scientific conscience. 

Surveying the field of experimental medi- 
cine we are well content. e have reduced 
the mortality of diphtheria from 36 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. We have wrested the secret 
of malaria, yellow fever, typhoid, plague, 
meningitis, sleeping sickness, and _ tuber- 
culosis. Knowledge of disease and of its 
treatment has progressed by slow and orderly 
movement from truth to truth. The borders 
of medicine are enlarging and animals will be 
called upon in increasing numbers to serve 
humanity. Last year there were in Great 
Britain 363 operators who performed 35,429 
experiments; these numbers bear a ratio to 
the increase in knowledge. 

Scientists in the United States have done 
their work without restrictions and without 
cruelty. Scientists in England have borne 
these restrictions with good nature and 
good faith. Indeed it was testified before 
the Commission that one experimenter sought 
permission from the Home Office to engage in 
“feeding experiments” in which kittens were 
to be fed upon cows’ milk. 

And yet the anti-vivisectors will not be 
satisfied until it is forbidden to prick a mouse 
with a needle; even though the object be to 
master the pestilence which stalks in the 
darkness of ignorance. They admit that 
medicine, as we know it, with its incalculable 
benefits, is due to experiments upon animals; 
yet they contend that these experiments are 
‘wrong.’ The issue now is clear. It is for 
the sensible people who make the laws to 
decide. 


OUR EIGHTY-FIFTH CHRISTMAS. 
How Did You Pass Your Eighty-fifth 
Christmas, Mr. Angell ? 


Answer: Very ager gob We were made 
happy by the calls of some friends and the 
kind remembrances and wishes of many, and 
our morning’s mail contained with many 
things of importance some expressions of 
kindness, so kind, that even in our eighty- 
fifth year we cannot publish them. We did 
not think it wise to stuff ourself with a Sal- 
vation Army dinner, but preferred a more 
moderate meal. At a table near stood a 
beautiful orange tree bearing ten oranges, 
which came from a good friend to beautify 
our parlor during the winter. 

But the happiest part of our day’s work 
was in preparing this paper for the press, 
knowing that its sixty-t thousand copies 
would go to some extent to all civilized nations, 
and that some twenty thousand of them 
would go to the editors of every newspaper 
and magazine in America, north of Mexico, 
who in their turn will talk to sixty or eighty 
millions of people; and then we thought 
over how this paper happened to be the first 
of its kind in the world, and how our American 
Humane Education Society happened to be 
the first of its kind in the world; and how our 
over seventy-one thousand American Bands 
of Mercy gg to be the first of their kind 
in the world; and how it has ee 
that over three millions copies of that 
wonderful book, ‘“‘ Black Beauty,” have 


been circulated in our own language and in 
various European and Asiatic languages, and 
how the drama of ‘Black Beauty” is now 
being welcomed by large audiences; and how 
much we hope may be accomplished for the 
promotion of Peace on Earth by the three 
one thousand dollar prizes which our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society now offers; 
and how much was accomplished by the 
money and time we spent years ago in 
exposing the enormous sales of poisonous 
and dangerous foods and other articles in 
our markets, beginning our crusade in Boston 
and ending it at Washington. 

There were lots of happy thoughts which 
came to make our — Christmas 
Day happy. O. T. ANGELL. 


G 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, PRESIDENT 
OF THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


Among our letters on Christmas morning 
we are most glad to receive this: 


Dear Mr. Angell: I have just received to- 
day the very beautiful picture which you sent 
me and which I assure you will have an 
honored place on the mantel-piece in my office. 
It is a splendid picture of you, just as natural 
asitcan be. I hope you will be able to enjoy 
a good Christmas dinner, though I know you 
have to be rather careful about your eating. 
Please give my love to Mrs. Angell and tell 
her that Mr. Smith and I both join in wishing 
you both every blessing that can possibly 


be yours for the Christmas season and the 
New Year. Yours sincerely, 
: A. H. SMITH. 


OUR ATLANTIC COAST. 

Since our sixteen great battle ships with 
their attending smaller vessels have been sent 
on a voyage requiring several months to get 
to the Pacific ocean and just as many months 
to get back again, wouldn’t it be a good plan 
to make a contract with Great Britain to 
keep our Atlantic coast safe from all enemies 
until our war ships get back or a new fleet 
has been constructed? 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR SIXTEEN GREAT BATTLE SHIPS. 
We see a discussion has come up in our 
newspapers in regard to the condition of our 
sixteen battle ships which are now on their 
way towards China and Japan. We presume 
that for the benefit of our newspapers lots 
of columns will be printed on this subject 
when Congress comes together after the holi- 
days, but one thing is quite certain—that these 
sixteen vessels make a splendid show and are 
just as good for saluting purposes as any 
others, for when our President reviews them, 
we notice that each vessel is required to fire 
twenty-one guns, which multiplied by sixteen 
makes three hundred and thirty-six harmless 
discharges of Government powder. We hope 
they may never be required to fire any dis- 

charges more dangerous. 
.GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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AN IMPORTANT LETTER AND ANSWER. 


*® We have before us this morning the follow- 
ing letter: 

Mr. Angell — 

+ Dear Sir: Will you give me information in 
regard to ‘‘The American Humane Education 
Society,”’ of which I see that you are President, 
and oblige, Yours sincerely. 

Answer.—To give a full account of our 
“American Humane Education Society” and 
the great work it has accomplished in the 
past few years would require more space than 
we can properly give in this paper. It was 
incorporated by special act of our Massachu- 
setts Legislature in 1889 [being the first So- 
ciety of its kind in the world], with power to 
hold a million dollars. 

Its Directors have been carefully selected, 
and hold office for life unless removed by vote 
of two-thirds of the whole Board of Directors. 

When a Director dies another is elected by 
the Board of Directors to fill his or her place. 
This makes the Society a permanent institution, 
the management of which cannot be changed 
{as most societies can be] by an annual election. 

The trustees of its permanent fund are 
Messrs. Alfred Bowditch, Laurence Minot, 
and Thomas Nelson Perkins, three of the most 
careful investors to be found in Boston. 

Of the work which the Society has already 
accomplished some opinion can be formed 
without going into detail by calling attention 
to a few facts: 

(1.) Over 71,000 ‘Bands of Mercy” 
formed in every State and Territory in our 
country, and largely in British America and 
in various other parts of the world, including 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and other islands 
of different oceans. [If the Society had ac- 
complished nothing else but this it would 
have possibly accomplished as much as all 
the other humane societies of the entire world, 
leaving out the English]. 

(2.) The sending of this paper every 
month to the editors of every newspaper and 
magazine in North America from Mexico to 
the North Pole, and also sending it each 
month to the Presidents of all our American 
Colleges and Universities, also to all members 
of Congress when in session, also to large 
numbers of writers and speakers. 

(3.) The printing in a single year of 
more than one hundred and seventeen millions 
pages of humane literature, probably more 
than has been printed in a single year by all 
our humane societies in the world combined 
[with the exception possibly of the Royal of 
England]. 

(4.) The causing to be printed and sent 
out more than three million copies of the book, 
“Black Beauty,” in our own language and 
nearly all the languages of Europe [including 
the Greek], and in three Asiatic languages. 

(5.) The printing and sending out of 
hundreds of thousands of copies of our other 
humane prize stories, such as “The Strike at 
Shane's,” ‘“‘Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,” 
“Four Months in New Hampshire,” ‘‘ New 
York’s 400,” “‘For Pity’s Sake,” and “‘Beau- 
tiful Joe’’ [of which book alone more than 
jen undred thousand copies have been sent 
out}. 

(6.) It has for several years employed 
missionaries to establish its ‘‘Bands of Mercy”’ 
in Northern, Southern and Western States. 

As I have said before, it would require a 
large space to give the details of the work it 
has been doing since its foundation in 1889 
and is now doing, and the stil larger work 
which it hopes to do so far as it has the means. 

It has sent large numbers of its Spanish 
publications to the Spanish-speaking countries 
in South America. 

In Venezuela the Spanish “Black Beauty” 
has been adopted as a school book in the 
schools of that country. 

To Italy it sent originally a thousand copies 
of the Italian ‘‘Black Beauty,’’ which has led 
to the book being printed now in Italy, and 
to the formation of ‘‘The Italian Humane 
Education Society.” 


In Holland and other countries several of 
our publications have been translated for use 
in the schools and elsewhere. I had the honor 
to be the President of the first ‘‘Band of 
Mercy”’ formed in Holland. 

No intelligent man or woman can carefully 
investigate the work our ‘‘American Humane 
Education Society” has already done, without 
being impressed with its vast importance to 
the younger generation soon to come on the 
stage of action. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A COW’S GRATITUDE. 


When I lived on a ranch in western Colorado 
I saw a remarkable thing done by a cow. 

Each season our hay, on being mowed, 
was stacked in a field about 200 yards from 
the house. We had a milch cow named 
Turvy. One winter Turvy’s calf, which had 
not been weaned, was kept tied, a part of the 
time, to a post near the hay. 

One morning my attention was attracted 
by the persistent cries of the cow. I looked 
out and saw Turvy standing at the bars. 
She was calling me and was almost frantic. 
I snatched up a shawl, threw it around me, 
and ran to see what the matter was. Quick 
as she saw me coming she turned and ran back 
to the stacks. When I reached the place I 
found her calf almost choked to death. He 
had wound the rope, with which he was tied 
round and round the post, and twisted it so 
tight that his tongue was lolling out and bloody 
foam dripping from his mouth and nose. I 
quickly untied him, and his mother, by her 
every action, showed her joy at his rescue. 


C. MITCHELL. 


Many years ago at Savin Hill, near Boston, 
we found a cow tied by a rope to a tree ina 
field. She had contrived in some way to 
wind her legs up in the rope, and lay prostrate 
on the ground in a condition of great suffering. 
With much trouble we succeeded in unwinding 
her and placing her on her feet. Turning to 
us she showed her gratitude by licking our 
coat sleeve with her tongue. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


—_ 


GETTING INFORMATION OUT OF PA. 


My pa, he didn’t go to town 
Last evening after tea, 

But got a book and settled down 
As comf’y as could be. 

I'll tell you I was offul glad 
To have my pa about 

To answer all the things I had 
Been tryin’ to find out. 


And so I asked him why the world 
Is round, instead of square, 

And why the piggies’ tails are curled, 
And why don’t fish breathe air? 

And why the moon don’t hit a star 
And why the dark is black, 

And just how many birds there are, 
And will the wind come back? 


And why does water stay in wells, 
And why do June bugs hum, 

And what’s the roar I hear in shells, 
And when will Christmas come? 

And why the grass is always green, 
Instead of sometimes blue, 

And why a bean will grow a bean, 
And not an apple, too? 


And why a horse can’t learn to moo, 
And why a cow can’t neigh? 
And do the fairies live on dew, 
And what makes hair grow gray— 
And then my pa got up an’ gee! 
The offul words he said. 
I hadn’t done a thing, but he 
Jest sent me off to bed. 


Massachusetts has the first law pro- 
hibiting vivisection in the schools. 


PLEASE 


BLANKET YOUR HORSES 
WHILE STOPPING 


MASS. SOC. P.C.TO ANIMALS 
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NOT AFRAID OF MAN. 

One of the most pleasant features of the 
drive through the Yellowstone National Park, 
says the Troy Times, is the apparent intimacy 
between man and the animal and bird life 
inthe park. Thanks to the wise and stringent 
regulations, no shooting is allowed within its 
boundaries. 

“The result,’ says an English tourist, ‘‘is 
positively charming. Hundreds of little chip- 
munks, with their gaudy striped backs, 
scamper impudently about or peer at the 
passing coach from the roadside. The squirrel 
did not bolt for the nearest tree, but nodded 
a welcome. All bird life treated us likewise. 
Even the lordly eagle hovered near, and the 
wild turkey stalked unconcernedly through 
the rank grass. We perceived a doe and 
fawn grazing by the road. Not until we were 
within a few feet did they seek the shelter of 
the woods, yet not to fly. They simply 
moved aside. Here at least mankind was 
regarded as a friend—one who could be 
trusted. The only animal who ran away was 
a brown bear. He turned tail at the sight 
of a coaching party, yet it was quite a common 
thing for bears to approach close to the hotels 
at evening to feed on the refuse thrown out. 
It was an. after-dinner relaxation for the 
guests to watch them feeding. They munched 
and disputed the choicest morsels, for the 
most part indifferent to the company. Only 
when we became inquisitive and approached 
too near did they retire; and these animals 
were perfectly free and unfettered in their 
movements. It may read like a fairy tale, 
but it is solid fact.” 

We presume that our president will not 
hunt these bears in the Yellowstone Park. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KINDNESS TO THE BIRDS IN SWEDEN. 


One thing I noticed, as more common in 
Christiania than in any other city I have 
seen, was the provision for the birds. From 
scores of windows and from many of the 
trees of the parks are hung in winter little 
sheaves of oats or other grain, to which the 
birds may help themselves at their pleasure, 
and they were not slow to improve their op- 
portunity, as I noticed. 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK. 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


We were very much gratified to receive a 
kind invitation from the Mayor of the city 
of Haverhill, Mass., and the President of the 
Whittier Club of that city, to attend the 
commeroration of the one hundredth birth- 
day of John G. Whittier on December 17th. 
Mr. Whittier was an intimate friend of our 
law partner, the Honorable Samuel E. Sewall, 
and not unfrequently came to his house or 
our offices. Doubtless in thousands of schools 
and in thousands of newspapers more or less 
has been said or written in regard to the one 
hundredth birthday of Mr. Whittier and the 
happiness which he brought into the world 
through his beautiful poems. 

Whittier lived to be more than eighty years 
old, yet there was scarcely a day in his life, 
after his childhood, that he did not have a 
headache. He could not read steadily for 
more than half an hour without his eyes 
paining him. If he went to a public dinner 
or reception he made it a condition that he 
be allowed to slip out when too tired to stay 
longer. He did not sleep well nights and 
once said that he “had seen the sun rise 
every day for nearly forty years,” but he 
was always patient and cheerful. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE RELATION OF THE PULPIT TO 
HUMANE WORK. 


Our good friend, the Honorable James M. 
Brown, president of the Toledo Humane 
Society, delivered at the Convention of our 
Humane Societies in Boston, November 12, 
a very interesting address on the above sub- 
ject, in which he tells of the great wrongs in- 
flicted upon the lower orders of life—vessels 
lying at our docks filled with fish caught 
with nets and thousands thrown alive in the 
hold of a single vessel, and left to struggle, 
smother, and slowly die; the sufferings of 
beasts of burden, mutilated, overloaded and 
underfed; . the dying creatures along our 
lines of transportation; the tens of thousands 
of bleaching skeletons, scattered over the 
plains of the great West; the cry of the lower 
orders going up every hour from every part 


THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD, WHERE THE POET WAS BORN, AT HAVERHILL, MASS. 
From ‘Our Times,” published by A. S. Barnes & Company. 


of our land;—and then he asks that the clergy 
shall preach on one Sunday every year a 
sermon on this subject. 

We know the difficulties under which many 
clergymen labor. Our father was a clergy- 
man. Most clergymen have wives, families 
and education, and a desire to live respectably, 
and. have no money. Their annual salaries 
simply pay their annual expenses, and if 
they lose at any time their parishes, and can- 
not readily obtain others, their situation is 
certainly unfortunate. Still we think that 
each of them may, without giving serious 
offence, preach one sermon a year, urging the 
formation of Bands of Mercy and widespread 
humane education, not only for the prevention 
of cruelty, but for the protection of property 
and life. ko. T. ANGELL. 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON THE SICK. 


In London there is a musical guild of St. 
Cecilia which has been having wonderful 
experiences among hospital patients. It 
seems that a patient suffering from insomnia 
had been sent to sleep twice by their music; 
but as some doubt about the fact was ex- 
pressed by a physician in the hospital, the 
choir determined to try the effect of their 
charms upon a whole ward—and actually 
succeeded. They sent four patients out of 
fourteen into sound slumber, and rendered 
drowsy all the others, in the short space of 
twenty minutes. In another hospital a 
woman suffering from depression of spirits, 
which had deprived her of the desire to talk 
for many weeks, became interested and con- 
versational under the influence of the music, 
while a man suffering from delirium tremens 
was soothed and quieted. The experiment 
is worth trying in hospital work. 

—Sheltering Arms, N.Y. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER. 


Always remember that among your best 
friends are those who tell you your faults. 
Several years ago we knew a Boston editor, 
a very able, useful, and kind-hearted gentle- 
man, but a bachelor. Although he had hun- 
dreds of those he called friends, who knew 
that he dyed his whiskers a purple color about 
half way between white and black, and 
thought what a fool he was to do it, no one 
of them ever told him until, as an act of kind- 
ness, the duty devolved upon us. His 
changed appearance, after what we said to 
him, was approved by all his friends, and he 
felt duly grateful to us for calling his attention 
to it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“Drink ruins men internally, exter- 
nally and eternally.” 


THE PEACEMAKER AND COURT OF 
ARBITRATION. 

In The Peacemaker and Court of Arbitration, 

which comes to our table to-day, we find that 

four thousand delegates to the National 


‘Educational Association, at Los Angeles, put 


themselves on record as opposed to wars, and 
that their president delivered a most eloquent 
address in which he expressed the hope that 
a day is coming when a history which our 
colleges will teach will replace the drum and 
trumpet history of the present. 

On another page we find that the Central 
Labor Union, of Boston, protested unani- 
mously against the choice of Labor Day as 
the day for the naval parade at Oyster Bay, 
and condemned the connection in any way 
of the cause of labor with naval parades, and 
declared that no party that identifies itself 
with the big navy craze can hope for the per- 
manent support of the workmen of America, 
who stand directly with their brother workers 
in England, France, and Germany in con- 
demning the whole modern military system. 

The report closes with this sentence: 
“Faint, indeed, must be the moral impulse 
of those who insist that millions of the people’s 
money be spent for battleships when millions 
of human beings are starving for food.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SAVED HER LIFE. 


Edna, the six-year-old daughter of Franz 
Schloger, a farmer living a short distance 
out of Belleville, near the Richland Creek, 
was saved from drowning in the icy waters 
of the creek yesterday morning by the faith- 
fulness of a large Newfoundland dog. The 
child broke through the ice while skating, 
and the dog jumped into the creek to her 
rescue. He seized Edna’s coat near the neck 
and held her head above the water. A 
farmer working in an adjoining field heard the 
child’s cries and came to the rescue. He 
seized the girl and lifted her out of the water. 
He then assisted the dog out.—St. Louis 
Republic. 


ABOUT BISMARCK. 


Some one asked Bismarck one day how he 
contrived to get rid of troublesome visitors. 
He said that his wife attended admirably to 
that. She always knew when anyone had 
stopped long enough, and then came to the 
door and said, ‘‘My dear, it is time for you to 
take your medicine.’ 


GEO, T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF ‘child and older person to seize 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


every opportunity 4o say a kind | 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will | 


make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


71215 


71216 
71217 
71218 
71219 


71220 
71221 
71222 


71223 


71224 


71225 
71226 
71227 
71228 
71229 


71230 


71231 
71232 
71233 
71234 
71235 
71236 
71237 


71238 


71239 
71240 
71241 


71242 


71243 


71244 


North Billerica, Mass. 
Talbot School Bands. 
Div. 2. 

P., Miss Hughes. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Downey. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Downey. 
Div. 5. 

P., Miss Kohbrensch. 
Div. 6. 

P., Miss Higgins. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Crosby Sch. Band. 

P., Ethel L. Buckley. 
East Billerica, Mass. 
Richardson School Bd. 


P., Miss Annie J. Paige. 


Billerica Mass. 


Spaulding School Band. 


P., Miss Biers. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Hill School Band. 
P., Miss Edith K. 
Mason. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


Chelmsford Center Sch. 


Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., M. E. Chase. 
Div. 2. 


Div. 5. 

P., A. M. Douglas. 
Div. 6. 

P., G. C. Litchfield. 


North Chelmsford, Mass. 
North Chelmsford Sch. 


Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., 1. W. Crawford. 


Div. 4. 
P., M. D. Sleeper. 
Div. 5. 


Div. 7. 

P., M. K. Prince. 
Div. 8. 

P., C. E. McDermott. 


West Chelmsford, Mass. 


West Chelmsford Sch. 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Bertha H. Long. 

Div. 2. 

P., Agnes Naylor. 

Div. 3. 

P., Emma G. Holt. 

Div. 4. 

P.. Ena G. MacNutt. 


East Chelmsford, Mass. 


East Chelmsford Sch. 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., D. E. Vose. 


Div. 2. 
P., S. M. Devine. 


South Chelmsford, Mass. 
South Chelmsford Sch. 


Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P. I. F. Norton. 


71245 


71246 


71247 
71248 
71249 


71250 


71251 


71252 


71253 


71254 


71255 
71256 


71257 


71258 
71259 


71260 


71261 
71262 
71263 
71264 


71265 


71266 
71267 
71268 
71269 
71270 


71271 
71272 
71273 
71274 
71275 
71276 


71277 


Div. 2. 

P.,E M. Graham. 

Chelmsjord, Mass. 

Golden Core School Bd. 

P., Gertrude B. Mc- 
Quade. 

South Row Sch. Band. 

P., Katherine L. Shea. 

North Row Sch. Band. 

P., Mary H. Ort. 

Irondequoit, N. Y. 

Union School Band. 

P., Lilly Strutt. 

Edmond, Okla. 

Training School Band. 

P., Blanche Bryant. 

Krupp, Wash. 

Columbia Band. 

P., Ida M. Pratt. 

Malden, Mass. 

Maplewood Band. 

P., Master Ralph Miller. 

Platismouth, Neb. 

M. E. Church Jr. En- 
deavor Band Div. 2. 

P., Sandy Andrews. 

Dunstable, Mass. 

Dunstable School Bands 

Div. 1. 

P., Eva L. Hersey. 

Div. 2. 

P., Isabelle Cordiner. 

Div. 3. 

P., Olive J Palm. 

Carlisle, Mass. 

Carlisle Sch. Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Edna M. Phalen. 

Div. 2. 

P., Addie A. Wright. 

Div. 3. 

P., Bertha A. Bond. 

Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Tyngsboro Sch. Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. Louise Chadwick. 

Div. 2. 

P., Mabelle Sias. 

Div. 3. 

P., Louise Ginn. 

Div. 4. 

P., Lillian Murray. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Todd District Sch. Bd. 

P., Blanche E. Smith. 

North Adams, Mass. 

Mark Hopkins School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Smith. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Spear. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Wright. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Maganis. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss Haskins. 

Div. 6. 

P., Miss Plumb. 

Div. 7. 

P., Miss Stacy. 

Div. 8. 

P., Miss Clark. 

Div. 9. 

P., Miss Walker. 

Div. 10. 

P., Miss Chapin. 

Div. 11. 

P., Miss Lombard. 

Div. 12. 

P., Miss Root. 

Div. 13 

P., Miss Tingill. 


71278 
71279 
71280 


71281 
71282 
71283 
71284 
71285 
71286 
71287 
71288 
71289 
71290 
71291 
71292 


71293 


71294 


71295 


71296 
71297 
71298 
71299 
71300 
71301 
71302 
71303 
71304 
71305 


71306 
71307 
71308 
71309 
71310 


71311 


71312 


71313 


71314 


71315 


71316 


Div. 14. 

P., Miss McVey. 

Div. 15. 

P., Miss Lamphire. 
Johnson School Bands 
Div. 1. 

P., M.C. Raidy. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. M. Collins. 
Div. 3. 

P., Mary Molloy. 
Div. 4. 

P., H. A. Hathaway. 
Div. 5. 


Div. 7. 

P., H. E. Brown. 
Div. 8. 

P., D. L. Cardany. 
Div. 9. 

P., A. C. Buckley. 
Div. 10. 

P., D. J. Gelivas. 
Div. 11. 

P., A. R. White. 

Div. 12. 

P., M. I. Guinan. 
Div. 13. 

P., H. F. Brooks. 
Veazie School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., A. C. Bulkeley. 
Div. 2. 

P., D. J. Gelinas. 
Freeman School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., M. A. Quinn. 
Div. 2. 

P., Theresa Sullivan. 
Div. 3. 

P., A. E. Burns. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. M. Fyler. 
Div. 5. 

P., M. E. Cummings. 
Div. 6. 

P., B. M. Watson. 


Div. 10. 

P., N. E. Stewart. 

Drury Grammar School 
Bands. 


Div. 3. 

P., Christina Green. 
Div. 4. 

P., Ethel Carpenter. 
Div. 5. 

P., C. L. Pratt. 
Div. 6. 

P., M. R. Smith. 
Div. 7. 

P., Jeanie Burns. 
Houghton School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., M. H. Sullivan. 
Div. 2. 

P., M. A. Tower. 
Div. 3. 

P., Anabel Jones. 
Div. 4. 

P., Eunice Butterworth 
Div. 5. 

P., Frances Conlon. 
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71320 
71321 
71322 
71323 
71324 
71325 
71326 


71327 
71328 
71329 
71330 
71331 
71332 
71333 
71334 


71335 
71336 
71337 
71338 


71339 
71340 


71341 


71342 
71343 
71344 
71345 
71346 


71347 


71348 


71349 


71350 


71351 


Div. 6. 

P., G. J. Orr. 

Div. 7. 

P., E. W. Winslow. 
Brayton School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Jeanie Jarvie. 
Div. 2. 

P., F. L. Lillie. 
Div. 3. 

P., M. A. Ketchum. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. A. Sheldon. 


P.,S. A. Wells. 
Blackinton School Bds. 
Div. 1. 

P., G. M. Chapin. 

Div. 2. 


Div. 4. 

P., A. L. Bartlett. 

Div. 5. 

P., N. A. Maloney. 

Div. 6. 

P., Susan Richards. 

Div. 7. 

P., S. E. Collins. 

Div. 8. 

P., A. C. Carpenter. 

State St. School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. E. Dalton. 

Div. 2. 

P., Elizabeth Costello. 

Div. 3. 

P., Frances C. Welsby. 

Div. 4. 

P., Margaret Heslin. 

Greylock School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Agnes M. Malcolm. 

Div. 2. 

P., Elizabeth McGowan. 

East Mountain School 
Band. 

P., Mary Hart. 

Flandreau, S. D. 

Flandreau School Bands 

1st Grade. 

P., Miss Musch. 

2d Grade. 

P., Miss Webb. 

3d Grade. 

P., Miss Soutar. 

4th Grade. 

P.,Mrs. E. Netta Reppy. 

5th Grade. 

P., Miss Bradbury. 

6th Grade. 

P., Miss Malloy. 

Candia, N. H. 

Golden Rod Band. 

P., Nellie M. Turner. 

Berwick, Iowa. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Maud Wall. 

Franklin, Mass. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Malcolm Johnson. 

So. Atlanta Sta., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Clark University Band 
No. 4. 

P., Miss S. E. Abbott. 

Cohocton, N. Y. 

The Greenville Band. 

P., Genevieve Bellis. 
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71365 


71366 


71367 


71368 


71369 


71370 


71371 


71372 


71373 


71374 


71375 


71376 
71377 


71378 


Carlos, Minn. 

Spruce Hill Band. 

P., Ruth Anderson. 

Perry, Me. 

Roosevelt Band. 

P., Effie Pottle. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wide Awake Band. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Universalist S. S. Bands 

Div. 1. 

P., Ruth Rogers. 

Div. 2. 

P., Rita Penniman. 

Campello, Mass. 

Swedish Bethany S. S. 
Band. 

P., Mrs. Chas. Petersen. 

Olivet Memorial Church 
Band. 

P., Gilbert W. Smally. 

Kensington, Minn. 

Roosevelt Band. 

P., Oscar Josephs. 

Olean, Mo. 

The Junior Band. 

P., Dorsie Scott. 

Middletown, N. Y. 

The Holy Grail Band. 

P., Ida L. Knapp. 

Webster, S. D. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Celestine O. Norris. 

Rapid City, S. D. 

Rapid Band. 

P., Ida M. Hall. 

New Castle, Pa. 

Golden Star Band. 

P., Harry McKissick. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Washington School Bd. 

P., Edward Tate. 

Boston, Mass. 

Union Band. 

P., Joseph Walker. 

East Hartford, Conn. 

Kind Boys and Girls 
Band. 

P., Miss Martha G. 
Clark. 

Roxbury, Mass. 

American Humane Ed. 
Soc. Band. 

P., Viola Rottenberg. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Messiah Band. 

P., Stanton Woosber. 

Boston, Mass. 

Carrie Allen Band. 

P., Mrs. W. E. Parme- 


lee. 
St. Regis Falls, N.Y. 
Junior League Band. 
P., Mrs. E. A. Willson. 
Ellington, Conn. 
Ellington School Band. 
P., Edna A. Charter. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Tuscaloosa Public Sch. 
Band. 
P., Mr. Farley Moody. 
Haigler, Neb. 
Star Band. 
P., Milley Stephens. 
Perry, Me. 
McKinley Band. 
P., Daisy Reynolds. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Emma Clark. 
Lake Band. 
P., Miss Laura Pottle. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., James Graves. 


Div. 5. 
P.,M.M. Ryan. P., E. M. Harrison: 
Div. 6. Div. 6. Fe 
| P., Isabel Haddon. P., A. E. Owen. 
Div. 7. 
| 
ma P., M. L. Phelps. 
Div. 3. 
P., M. H. Ketchum. |] 
P., S. S. McFarlin 
P., J. 1. Gurney. 
Div. 4. 7 
P., E. B. Douglas _ 
Div. 2. 
P., G. A. Jones. 
Div. 3. Div. 7. 
P., E. A. Hutchinson. P., H. A. Browne. 
Div. 8. 
P., E. T. Lee 
Div. 9. 
P., K. M. Quinn. P., M. E. Heslin. 
P., M. C. Gookin. 
Div. 1. 
P., A. M. Card. 
Div. 2. 
P., E. L. Orr. rd 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


A SKATING SONG. 
Hurrah for the wind that is keen and chill, 
As it skirts the meadows and sweeps the hill; 
Hurrah for the pulses of swift delight 
That tingle and beat in the winter’s night, 
When over the crystal lake we glide, 
Flying like birds o’er the frozen tide. 


Hurrah for the lad with the sparkling eye, 
For the joyous laugh and the courage high! 
Hurrah for the health that is glad and strong, 
So that life is gay as a merry song, 

For the motion fearless, smooth, and fleet, 
When skates are wings to the flying feet. 


Hurrah for the landscape broad. and fair 
Spread boldly out in the brilliant air! 
Hurrah for the folds of the sheeted snow, 
On the mountains high, in the valleys low; 
Hurrah for the track where the skaters glide, 
Fearless as over a highway tried! 

Hurrah for the girls who skate so well— 
Dorothy, Winifred, Kate, and Nell! 
Hurrah for the race we're bound to win, 
And the curves and figures we mean to spin! 
Hurrah for the joy that wings our feet, 
When like dancers gay we pass and meet. 


Who chooses may boast of the summer time, 

Hurrah we cry for the frost and rime, 

For the icicles pendant from roof and eaves, 

For snow that covers the next year’s sheaves! 

Hurrah for the gleaming, glassy lake 

Where the skaters bold their pleasure take! 
—Harper’s Young People. 


A CAT’S WAIT FOR HER SHIP. 


An instance of remarkable sagacity dis- 
played by a cat in connection with the oil 
tank steamer Bayonne, now loading at Point 
Breeze, is just now the prevailing topic of 
conversation among the officials of the custom 
house and the employees of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, says the Philadelphia Times. 
It is a true story and is vouched for by the 
crew of the Bayonne, the boarding officers, 
and all others having to do with the vessel. 

When the Bayonne came to Philadelphia 
about seven weeks ago it had as a pet a black 
and white pussy, whose birthplace was far 
beyond the Italian Alps. The cat, which was 
a present to Captain Von Hugo, had accom- 
panied him on several voyages. 

While the big oil-tanker was loading its 
cargo at Point Breeze, to the horror of the 
captain and the consternation of the steward, 
who was charged with its keeping, the animal 
disappeared the day after presenting to the 
ship four beautiful kittens. Well organized 


parties searched the tanker and thoroughly . 


explored the streets and wharves around. the 
oil works, but all tono avail. Pussy was gone, 
and with much regret Captain Von Hugo was 
obliged to make sail without his old com- 
panion, 

Two days after the Bayonne left the prodi- 
gal returned. Running down on the wharf 
it cast anxious glances at the big barque 
Sternbeck, which now occupied the pier 
formerly held by the Bayonne. Visiting in 
succession every ship in the vicinity the 
. instinct of the cat forbade it boarding any of 
them, and finally, giving up in despair, it 
cast its lot in the watchbox of Watchman 
Manly, seemingly reconciled to the fact that 
it must await the appearance of the absent 
oil ship. During the six weeks in which the 
Bayonne was on its voyage to Savonia, Italy, 
some twenty other steamers came in, and each 
was carefully inspected in turn by the aban- 
doned tabby. Strange to say, a survey from 
a distance ‘seemed to satisfy the cat. It was 
obvious that its former home was not recog- 
nized. 

At last the Bayonne returned, and then 
was manifest an unparalleled exhibition of 
animal instinct. When the oil ship was still 
far down the stream pussy took her position 
on the end of the wharf, showing by a thousand 
antics that the oncoming craft was the one so 
anxiously awaited for so many weeks. Un- 
necessary to say, perhaps, that the recognition 
was mutual from Captain Von Hugo on the 
bridge and there was no need to decry the 


SKATING ON A SWISS LAKE. 


absence of an enthusiastic welcome. To cap 
the climax, when the Bayonne was some feet 
from the pier the cat’s impatience reached the 
limit. With one flying leap it cleared the 
intervening space, and, to the surprise of the 
cheering crew, ran directly to the place where 
her kittens were formerly domiciled. The 
latter were still on board, and in a few mo- 
ments the happy family was again united. 

Captain Von Hugo will have a picture 
painted of his celebrated pet, which will orna- 
ment his private cabin, and on his return 
home will have the strangest of tales to relate 
to his family and friends concerning the 
phenomenal instinct of pussy —Philadelphia 
Times. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


If we think of undertaking to convert Japan 
and China to Christianity by the use of war- 
ships is it not possible that Japan and China 
will try to convert us by the employment of 
a similar kind of missionaries? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 
By Laura A. Whitman. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 

Him who bringeth glad tidings, who publisheth 
eace; 

Who saith unto the nations, ‘‘The Lord God reign- 
eth; yea, the righteous God reigneth and cruel 
war shall cease.’ 


Bow down ye warring nations and turn ye toward 
the hills, 


Yea, worship toward the high hills, 
From whence cometh strength. 
Lo, the chains of hate are broken, 
The words of peace are spoken; 
Chile and Argentine 
Look to the hills between, 
There have they placed the token. 
Even upon the high mountains from whence is their 
strength. 


Over the pampas wide, toiling they brought 
The statue of Christ that from cannon was wrought, 
Wrought in adoration of the Prince of Peace, 


«To proclaim to all the nations that cruel war must 


cease. . 
Men who had served the stern war-god before, 
O’er the weary mountain passes the massive statue 
bore. 
Upward still and upward to the boundary of the 
lands, 


Where amongst the mighty mountain peaks forever 
more it stands: 
To all mankind a token 
That the war-god’s chain is broken. 


In its hand the cross uplifted 
O’er those mountains scarred and rifted, 
Where the pure white snow is drifted, 
When the raging tempests beat 
All around the sacred feet; 
Toward the heaven the face is lifted 
With expression wondrous sweet. 
Never more in all these southlands shall the 
war-god favor meet. 


Chile and Argentine have met and kissed upon the 

boundary line: 

Now blest be Chile evermore and blest be Argentine. 
‘Hymn of praise through hill tops ringing, 
Grateful prayer to Heaven winging, 

Then each mountain high and hoary 
Echoing back the blessed story: 
Never was such song as that! 


How the cannon boomed and thundered, 
And the condor waked and wondered, 
On his high perch waked and listened, 
Where the ice like diamonds glistened 
Round the ancient habitat, 
Where for ages he had sat. 
Frightened were the birds of prey 
From the mountain tops away 
On that grand and glorious day. 


Lo, Peace has set her sign upon the hills, 

And there begun her bright, auspicious day. 
War nevermore as arbiter of ills 

Shall in those southlands have imperial sway. 


The statue of the loving Christ that stands 
Upon the boundary of those lands 
Speaks peace to all, and when the tempests blow 
And when the swirling snow, 
Shot through with light, 
Weaves aureoles about that sacred form, 
The cross uplifted still 
Shall speak His gracious will, 
Who is the Prince of Peace through calm and storm, 
Whose gentleness is everlasting might. 


Look then to the mountains, all ye people of the 
earth, 

List to the message given when the Prince of Peace 
had birth. 

Look to the high mountains, and unto you at length 

Shall come the everlasting day of beauty and of 
strength, 

When ye have learned the cross and not the rod 

Is the oriflamme of victory for the Son of God. 

—Advocate of Peace. 
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Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for November, 1907. 
Fines and witness fees, $110.60. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Ripley, $25; Sherman Williams, $25; 
H. B. Minchew, $10; Mrs. T. L. Barber, $5; 
Mary L. O’Sullivan, $5; Mrs. Bradbury Bedell, 
$5; ‘‘A friend to our pets,” $5; Mrs. E. Norcross, 
$5; Franklin H. Beebe, $5; A. R. Taft, $5; Mrs. 
G. M. Whitin, $5; Miss Emma F. Henderson, $4; 
Miss Katherine French, $3; Dr. J. M. Bemis, $2.50; 
P. A. Pouppeville, $2; W. E. Hayward, $2; Miss L. 
E. Koontz, $0.50; Friend in Lynn, $0.92. 


E. L. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Mrs. D. B. Claflin, R. A. Allyn, Miss L. D. Beck, 


Mrs. C. E. Marden, Miss E. D,. Fuller, Miss E. A. 
Gordon, Mrs. M. M. Morse, Mrs. A. P. Forbush, 
J. M. Allen, Rev. T. E. Babb, Marcus Moore, A. B. 


Knowlton, Dr. F. F. Carr, Mrs. F. A. Davis, Chas. S. 
Graham, J. W. Lowell, Mrs. Ellen Lindstrom, Mrs. 
Carroll E. Truesdale, Chas. R. Hill, Mrs. Frank M. 
Pond, Henry Weeks, Dr. C. W. Stickney, F. K. 
Learned, Mrs. F. H Fales, Mrs. F. L. Bryant, Mrs. 
J.S. Paddock, Mrs. Mrs. S. M. Newell, 
Mrs. Alma Anderson, C. P. Jordan, E E. Howe, 
Herbert J. Jones, Mrs. M. 4 Warren, Dr. Frank H. 
Washburn, F. L. Sturtevant, Mrs. William Hill, 
Homer D. Stearns, Mrs. S. C. Rawson, Mrs. Emma 
E. Stearns, Rev. John F. Lee, Miss Louise M. Woods, 
Mrs. C. E. Weatherbee, S. E. Fisher, Mrs. Nils 
Bjork, Mrs. Eric Linell, Master F. P. Kendall, Mrs. 
R. D. Creamer, W. H. Shortsleeves, Mrs. E. J. 
Brewer, Mrs. Geo. S. Bliss, Mrs. Ellen Stratton, 
Mrs. G. A. Whittemore, Mrs. Albert E. Cross, Mrs. 
E. M. Hadley, Mrs. Willard Richmond, Mrs. Mar- 
garet McTaggart, W. A. Robertson, Mrs. W. E. 
Hassam, Mrs. H. D. Temple, W. E. Chamberlain, 
Mrs. A. P. Montague, Mrs. Eldora E. Somes, Mrs 
C. H. Whitman, Mrs. G. E. Russell, A. F. Russell, 
Mrs. Nellie Sullivan, Mrs Delia St. George, Sarah P. 
Montague, John B. Marcon, Mrs Edwin Grimes, 
Miss L. Pratt, Mrs. Nellie W. Goodnow, L. M. 
Hobbs, Mary E. Smith, Mrs. H. E. Robbins, J A. 
Simonatis, Miss Eliza Davis, Mrs. Henrietta Davis, 
H. E. Murdock, Temple Stuart Co., Emory Parker, 
W.C. Whitcomb, W. H. Whitcomb, Wm.Houghton, 
J. T. Perkins, Mrs. J. M. Clark, Mrs. Victor Lamont, 
Mrs. W. M. Roper, Jr., Miss Edith E. Roper, Mrs. 
Eugene D. Roper, Mrs. Elvira Clark, F. H. Bartlett, 


Ward N. Boylston, Rev. A. H. Powers, G. E. 
Emery, Mrs. S. E. Harthan, Dr. Geo. E. Clark, 
Mrs. Jas. C. Stuart, H. S. Parker, Mrs. J E. Moore, 


Mrs. W. McRay, Geo. T. Foster, F. W. Woolworth 
& Co, Mrs. Fred E. Abbott, Mrs. M Clark, Mrs. 
A. M. Johnson, Joseph H. Willard, Mrs. Edward 


Bigelow, M. C. Flagg, Mrs. M. L. Forbes, Geo. L 
Wright, Lyman D. Walker, Mrs. Delia Johnson, 
Mrs. Mary Harlow, Mrs. E. C. Coombs, Daniel 


Wheeler, L. A. Seagraves, Miss Agnes C. Parker, 
Mrs. W. H. Thom Dr. J. W. Ledbury, Mrs. J. C. 
Taft, Mrs. Henry Capron, Raymond Bell, N. D. 
Larocyne, Mrs. C. W. Buck, Mrs. Abbie E. R. Taft, 
Mrs. Jonathan Crocker, Mrs. Emogene C. Sayles, 
Miss Amelia Jacques, Rev. F. L. Carr, Marcus S. 
Carter, C. E. Blanchard, Mrs. G. I. Wood, Mrs. 
F. E. Fowler, Dr. D. Desrosies, Mrs. E. S. Jenckes, 
Fred T. Knight, Hamilton Boyd, Mrs. Jennie 
Williams, Josephine Whiting, A. E. Gill, Rev. Jas. 
Childs, Geo. F. Smith, Mrs. Plummer Adams, 
C. B. Burbank, S. J. Koapman, S. G. Graham, 
Mrs. Margarett Fitzpatrick, Mrs. A. E. Adams, 
Dr. P. R. St. Jacques, Rev. C. A. Sullivan, Miss H. 
W. Bliss. 

Total, $268.92 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

E. W. Holmerly, $10.50; Miss E. A. Gordon, 
$4.50; Mary E. Brown, $4; G. P. Castle, $4; 
Sherman Williams, $2; William Trimble, $2.80; Wm. 
Dawson & Son, $1.87; Anna B. Taylor, $1.50; 
Eau Claire Book Co., $1.50; Mrs. A. L. Gravely, 
$1.50; Mrs. A. H. Knee, $0.75; Mrs. Jennie Ken- 
dall, $0.75; R. G. Payne, $0.62. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Miss Emma F. Henderson, Mrs. J. B. Ferguson, 
Miss M S. Robinson, Mrs. Sarah Nelson Carter, 
Miss N. J. Meagher, Miss H. A. Dorr, Moore’s 
Agency, Mrs. M. F. Schuknecht, B. V. Stanley, 
W. Shepheard. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Mrs. M. A Clough, Miss A. L. Scott, Miss Laura 


E. Koontz, Mrs. M. A. Tilton, Max Hainz, Miss 
C. S. Loton, Miss McKinstry, H. L. Simonds, 


Mrs. A. E. Estes, N. Fisher, Mrs. F. A. Clifford, 
Alice L. Moynahan, Mary E. McGregor, Catherine 
M. Hunt, Miss Viola Brown, Mrs. F. F. Thompson, 
Mrs. C. Bodine, Mrs. A. H. Bonney, Emma R. But- 
ler. Franklin Sq. Agency, Mrs. M. L. Potter, Edw. 
Taylor, Mrs. L. B. Parsons, Carrie H. Gifford, Miss 
M. A. Foley, Grumiaux’s Agency, Miss Mary E. 
Wilson, W.H. Kember, M.D.. Mrs. S. A. Marshall, 


ss _W. . Bradley, Grace Seeley, Miss M. Ritchie, 
others, $22.76. 


Total, $85.55. 
Sales of Publications, $172.71. 
Total, $938.78 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for November. 


N. Y. friend, $100; Interest, $146.77; Lewiston 
Journal, $15; Schipper & Block, $14.06; Miss 
Marshall Saunders, $10; ‘‘Brother Paul,’’ $9.20; 
i Banner, $7.50; Man. Book Co., $2.50; 
H. S. Meyer, $2.50; W. E. Dillon, $1; R. Gillmore, 
$1 00: E. Mellor, $0.50; small sales of publications, 
$25.27. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form 


of cruelty and crime. 


GEO. T. 


IMPORTANT TO THOSE INTERESTED 
IN RAILROADS. 


The editor of the 
Times sends us to-day the confessions of 
several children who have been trying to 
wreck railroad trains, because, as they said, 
“they wanted to see the cars pile up on each 
other.” The editor suggests that there is 
great need of Bands of Mercy there, and we 
add, There is great need of Bands of Mercy 
in every city and town in this country, not 
only for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
but for the protection of property and life, 
and half a million of dollars ought to be paid 
in now to our American Humane Education 
Society to aid in establishing Bands of Mercy 
in all the schools of every one of our states 
and territories. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ANGELL. 


Adrian (Michigan) 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society’s agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

‘Bands of Mercy” through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. editors of all 
Massachusetts new spapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The, editors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 
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Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 1 


ne German) . ‘Vy paper 3 
{Modern Greek i paper 
(Spanish ) ‘ paper 1 
(Swedish paper 2 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 1 


Some of New York’s ae 
The Strike at Shane 
Our Gold Mine at + 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 te. 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts, 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Beautiful Joe (at ogee S$ price ). 
New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
ag Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


Sntilamredtieit Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T 
Angell, 6 cents each at office,-or 10 cents 
or -_— bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
maue 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo e 
rT. Angell—Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
=o head 10 cents; one hundred, 


‘Leatiet 4 Geo. T. Le 
e e re) tri, y ng- 
fellow, illustrate 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 
Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 
Humane Training and Treatment. of 
the Horse, by Merwin, 1 
cent each ° 
Care of Horses 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. ell 1 
wa ane Answered, by Geo. T. 
nge 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T. “Ang ell 
The Cruel Over-check Card rea sides ) 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two oan? 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 
Service of aay 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. 


$2.00 per 100 


5.00 “ 


8 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
iymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or . 313 = 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue tea 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents 
Band a sey Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


Caan Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 

eo. T. Angell, including necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one Geodred. 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIET 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Anncal $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 ranch . 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP _, MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. 

Active Life $100 00 | 

Associate Life . 50 00 | 

Active Annual . 10 00 | 


$5 00 
h 


ranch . 
Children’s i 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T, ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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